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[TOPICS OF THE DAY ¥ 





DEMOCRACY FACING THE TARIFF 


ik SOBERING effect of victory is reported to have 
% been plainly evident at the gathering of Democratic 
chiefs in Baltimore last week, when sad recollections 
the tragic fate of the last Democratic tariff kept the oratory 
from becoming too exultant or exuberant. The three main 
gpeakers at the rally, Governor Harmon, Champ Clark, and 
‘Senator Bailey, agreed that their party is 
Fon probation, that it has been placed in 
‘power less on account of its own virtues 
“than because of the extreme wickedness of 
ftsopponent, and that it must prove its fit- 
“ness for greater responsibilities by its suc- 
‘cess in handling the tariff. So far, good. 
But when Mr. Clark’s statement that the re- 
| vision must be made “ schedule by schedule, if 
ot item by item,” was followed a few 
minutes after by Senator Bailey’s emphatic 
ringing declaration that“the only way to 
| revise a bill like the Payne-Aldrich Act is to 
| eut off its head” and prepare a new tariff bill 
“from Genesis to Revelation,” the press cor- 
“respondents immediately wired that “the 
| Democracy has split on the tariff.” Thus, 
| says the New York Globe (Rep.), did Bailey, 
| of Texas, “introduce a fly into the harmony 
ointment.” Next day, however, the Senator 
made everything harmonious by saying: 


“Whether it is better to revise the tariff in 
My way or in the way which Mr. Clark pro- 
Poses, the difference between us is plainly 
“and only as to method and procedure. 
- “While I am tenacious—some people think 
“unreasonably so—in contending for what I 
'tonsider a principle, I would not divide my 
party for a moment over a simple question 
of procedure, and if the Democrats of the 
“House, in which all tariff legislation must 
originate, determine upon the plan of revising 
“itschedule by schedule I shall certainly interpose no objection 
“which could possibly interfere with the great work which we 
Must do.” 


; A significant statement of hopes and purposes comes from 
Congressman Oscar Underwood, of Alabama, who sees no split 
the Democratic ranks on the important tariff issue. As he 
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OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD, 


The Democratic Congressman from 
Alabama who will be Chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee in the 
Sixty-second Congress. 
rest the chief responsibility in the pro- 
posed revision of the Payne Tariff. 


was chosen at the recent caucus to lead the Ways and Means 
Committee in the next House of Representatives—the same 
caucus which definitely selected Mr. Clark for the Speakership 
—he speaks with some authority when he declares: 


“T do not regard the question of whether the Payne-Aldrich 
Act shall be revised by schedules or as a whole as a principle. 
It is a matter of the merest detail, and there is no reason why 
there should not be the utmost harmony. In my judgment the 

most satisfactory way is to take up a sched- 
ule at a time. 

“TI think the members of the committee, of 
the House, and the people of the country will 
understand the subject better in that way, and 
to a large extent the opportunities for tra- 
ding will be eliminated. So far asI can judge 
from talking with members who will com- 
prize the next House, about 90 per cent. of 
them are in favor of a revision by schedule.” 


Yet many of the editors remain pretty well 
convinced that there is to be real trouble be- 
tween the protectionist and tariff-for-revenue 
wings of the party. The New York Journal 
of Commerce (Com.) reminds Mr. Clark and 
his associates that it was this “ fatal trouble ” 
that made the Wilson Tariff “a shapeless and 
inconsistent measure, ill adapted either to the 
purposes of protection or of tariff reform.” 
And it adds a warning: 


“Is it necessary that the party should suffer 
another humiliation of the same kind as the 
outcome of the work that it is now under- 
taking todo? The situation now is infinitely 
simpler than it_was in 1894,when the Demo- 
crats last took a hand in tariff-making. It 
is not now likely that any bill will be brought 
to a passage, nor is it probable that if it 
were the undivided responsibility for such a 
bill could be saddled upon the Democratic 
party, since that organization will be in 
power in one House only. But the moment is 
critical for the future of the party and of 
later tariff revision nevertheless.” 


Upon him will 


The fact that “the ring of the Democratic halleluiahs at 
Baltimore was tempered by the cadence of the recessional— 
‘lest we forget,’ ” is noted by the Washington Post (Ind.) and 
also by the New York Evening Post (Ind.) as a striking charac- 
teristic of the conference. The subject of tariff revision was 
handled most carefully by all of the speakers, Presidential 
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booms were carefully kept out of sight, and even the disquiet- 
ing name of the “ peerless leader” of three former campaigns 
was only introduced with the concession that Mr. Bryan would 
never be a fourth-time candidate for the Presidency. 

Senator Bailey’s program of “every duty for revenue, no 
duty for protection,” with the necessaries of life on the free 
list comes in for some Republican scorn. The New York Globe 
is not even willing to believe that the Senator means what he 
says: 


“This is the same Bailey who was accused, not without 
reason, of being an Aldrich aide when the tariff was under re- 
vision—a Senator who on many roll-calls voted against lowering 
duties. The suspicion prevails that Bailey is aware that the 
net effect of successful insistence on general revision will be 
no revision at all. It is more than hinted that Bailey’s zeal 
for tariff reform is from the lips out, and that he is one of the 
main props and supports of that system of log-rolling and local 
selfishness that is the main reliance of extreme protectionists. 
‘If there is to be any protection I want my share ’—this is the 
Bailey attitude, and as long as it prevails there is not likely to 
be much downward revision. All those who take this view and 
oppose revision until it is made general are not dangerous as 
tariff reformers. They offer their votes for sale and their 
terms are met. 

“Champ Clark wants to do something, and so wanting, is 
willing to concede to the practicalities of the situation. He 
proposes to take judicial notice of the fact that the Senate 
during the next two years will not be under Democratic con- 
trol, and that no tariff bill can become law that President Taft 
is unwilling to sign. He would consider, therefore, the matter 
of getting ‘ insurgent’ Republican votes in the Senate and the 
President’s signature. He is not inclined to look with favor 
on sham efforts for general revision when he knows in advance 
that nothing can be achieved by this method. Whether confi- 
dence in the Democratic party increases or diminishes will 
largely depend on whether the Clark or the Bailey policy is 
adopted.” 





NEUTRALIZATION OR FORTIFICATION ? 


HEN six reasons formally advanced by a group of 
\ \ distinguished men and women against fortifying the 
Panama Canal seem “sound and unanswerable” to 
more than one editor, while another dubs them “ the sentimental 
tommyrot of hysterical peace advocates,” there seems no reason 
to find fault with the Chicago Record-Herald’s declaration that 
this is “a highly debatable affair.” Not in the newspapers 
alone, but also in the halls of Congress there is promise of a 
battle royal between the fortificationists and the neutraliza- 
tionists. This renewal of the discussion dates from the recent 
special message from the President, in which he asks the pres- 
ent Congress to appropriate $5,000,000 of the $12,475,328 which 
he now expects the work of fortifying to cost. To quote 
President Taft’s own words: 


“The Canal when completed will afford the only convenient 
route for water communication between our Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts and virtually will be a part of the coast line of the 
United States. Its assured possession and control will greatly 
contribute to our peace, safety, and prosperity asa nation. In 
my judgment it is the right and the duty of the United States 
to fortify and make capable of defense the work that will bear 
so vital a relation to its welfare and that is being created solely 
by it and at an expenditure of enormous sums.” 


Accompanying the President’s message was a letter from the 
Secretary of War briefly setting forth the importance of Panama 
fortification from the military point of view: 


“ Fortifications and a military garrison will serve in time of 
war the same purpose on the Canal Zone as are served by the 
fortifications and garrisons in and around our important sea- 
coast cities. They will free the fleet and permit it to follow 
its legitimate functions in seeking out and opposing the fleet 
of anenemy. They will preclude an effective bombardment of 
the locks and operating machinery. They will enable our fleet 
to be transferred in safety from one ocean to the other in the 
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face of an opposition fleet. They will prevent the destruction 
or seizure of the Canal’by a raiding force of the enemy, and 
they will enable the United States to carry out their guaranties 
of neutrality. 

“The military relation of the Panama Canal with the inter. 
ests of the United States is of so vital a nature that the cop- 
sensus of naval and military opinion, in which I concur, is that 
assured possession and control of that Canal will be an indis- 
rensable condition to our naval security and welfare.” 


Many Republican Congressmen, according to a New York 
Herald Washington dispatch, are likely to join Chairman 
Tawney, of the House Appropriations Committee, and Chairman 
Foster, of the Foreign Affairs Committee, in opposing the 
President’s recommendations. Along with Mr. Tawney’s oft- 
repeated protests against the “ sinful waste of money ” in put- 
ting up these “ needless ” fortifications are heard remarks about 
the inconsistency of such action with our prominence in the 
movement for world-wide peace, and Congressman Bartholdt 
(Rep.), of Missouri, is reported in The Herald as saying that 
fortification will imperil, not insure, the safety of the Canal: 


“ As soon as we fortify the Canal we place it upon a strength 
basis, and any nation that is stronger than the United States 
can destroy it at any time it chooses. I want to make it as 
safe as it is possible to do. Neutrality agreements with the 
great nations of the earth would make it as secure as our 
northern boundary, or the Suez Canal, which is surrounded by 
military Powers.” 


These arguments are, of course, reflected in the editorial 
columns of the daily press, the Hartford Times (Dem,), 
Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.), New York World (Dem.), 
and New York Herald (Ind.) being especially outspoken in 
condemnation of “the proposed folly of erecting forts on the 
Panama Canal.” The Independent argues at length for neutral- 
ization and endeavors to show that this policy “has had no 
small vogue among the nations ”: 


“ Already the Suez Canal, the Straits of Magellan, the Danube 
River, the Black Sea, the Ionian Islands, Luxembourg, Norway, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Honduras, and a portion of Savoy have 
been neutralized. The status quo is also guaranteed in all 
the territories bordering on the Baltic and North seas, while 
the Rush-Bagot treaty of 1817, between Great Britain and the 
United States, practically guarantees the neutrality of the 
Great Lakes and Lake Champlain. The neutralization of the 
Panama Canal, therefore, is no new and untried method of in- 
suring international peace.” 


The strongest and most complete statement of the case for 
neutralization comes in the shape of a document signed by 3 
number of representative citizens, including Richard Olney, 
President David Starr Jordan, William Dean Howells, President 
Faunce of Brown University, Jane Addams, and Ida Tarbell. 
There are presented six reasons, which seem to the Chicago 
Record-Herald (Ind.), Springfield Republican (Ind.), and New 
York Evening Post (Ind.) to be most conclusive, showing “ why 
the Panama Canal should be neutralized, not fortified ”: 


“1, Because the Canal would be safer in war time without 
fortification. According to the agreement signed by the Hague 
Conference, in 1907, unfortified coast places can not be 
bombarded. 

“9. Because the original intention of our Government... 
was to prohibit fortifications on the Canal. ...... 

“8. Because, tho the Suez Canal was built with English 
money, England agreed to its neutralization. The Straits of 
Magellan are also neutralized. ...... 

“4. Because the United States, in all its history, has never 
been attacked and began every foreign war it ever had, and it 
is too important a customer for any great nation at this late 
day to wantonly attack. Tho an enemy might in stress of wat 
be tempted to break its pledge to us, no nation would dare 
break its neutralization pledge with the combined Powers, % 
the penalty of non-intercourse which could be included in the 
general treaty would involve commercial ruin. 

“5. Because, with the experience of nearly a century’s peate 
with England, insured by our undefended Canadian border-lin& 
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HOW SHE WILL LOOK WHEN COMPLETE. 
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THE KNIFE-LIKE BOW. 


The Arkansas, which took the water at Camden, N. J., 





MISS MARY MACON CHRISTENING THE NEW FIGHTER. 





LEAVING THE WAYS. 


on January 14, is the largest and most heavily armed warship ever launched 


in this country. Her length over all is 562 feet; beam, 93 feet; draft, 28 feet, 6 inches; and her displacement is 26,000 tons. Her main arma- 
ment will consist of twelve 12-inch guns, and the total weight of her broadside fire will be 11,000 pounds. 


OUR NEWEST PEACE ADVOCATE. 


until we have asked for complete arbitration treaties with all 
possible future enemies, and have been refused, we should be 
insincere in increasing our war measures. ...... 

“6. Because, in the words of David J. Foster, chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs in the House of Representa- 
tives, ‘the initial expense of the necessary fortifications would 
not be less than $25,000,000; in all probability it would not be 
less than $50,000,000. The annual expense of maintaining such 
fortifications 2,000 miles from home would probably amount to 
$5,000,000. With all the fortifications possible, it is still ap- 
parent that in order that the Canal might be of military advan- 
tage to the United States in time of war a guard of battle-ships 
at each of its entrances would be an absolute necessity. 

ds ‘Itis equally apparent that with such a guard the fortifica- 
tions would be unnecessary, if not entirely useless.’ ” 


There is, on the other hand, remarks the Philadelphia 


Public Ledger (Ind.), some doubt as to whether these distin- 
guished individuals, with all their “ engaging personal qualities 
and commendable moral characteristics ” are “ properly qualified 
as members of a jury of experts to pronounce upon the question 
of the expediency of fortifying the Panama Canal.” This 
paper reminds us, too, that to leave the Canal unfortified in a 
region not far from the haunts of “ megalocephalic tyrants like 
Castro and Zelaya,” is “ like the attitude of a jewelry merchant 
who puts diamond tiaras in his shop-window and has neither 
watchman nor lights nor burglar alarm.” The same point of 
view is no less strongly urged by such representative journals 
as the New York Commercial, Chicago Inter Ocean (Rep.), 
Providence Journal (Ind), Boston Transcript (Ind. Rep.), New 
York Times (Ind. Dem.), and Washington Post (Ind). The 
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‘‘WISH I HADN'T MADE ANY ENGAGEMENTS WITH THAT CROWD.” 
—Barnett in the Los Angeles Herald. 





WILtiamM—‘‘ Well, if that fellow doesn’t get busy pretty soon, 
I’ll just have to go.” 


—Darling in the Des Moines Register and Leader. 


IDLE THOUGHTS OF A BUSY FELLOW. 


New York Tribune (Rep.) takes it upon itself to answer in turn 
the six arguments which these “various estimable men and 
women have formally put forward ”: 


“To say that thé Canal would be safer without forts because 
a Hague treaty exempts unfortified places from bombardment 
suggests the same rule for all our coast cities. Wedo not 
think, however, that Americans would countenance the aboli- 
tion of all coast and harbor defenses on that ground. That 
‘the original intention of our Government was to prohibit 
fortifications on the Canal’ can not be conceded by those 
familiar with the record. Ever since the Grant-Hayes policy 
of ‘an American canal under American control’ was adopted, 
thirty years ago, the practically invariable purpose of this Gov- 
ernment has been to make our control of the Canal secure 
against attack. The single proposal to the contrary was re- 
jected in a most significant manner. 

-fPhat England agreed to the neutralization of the Suez Canal 

has nothing to do with the case. England did not build the 
Suez Canal, and did not acquire her great interest in it until 
years after it was completed. The recommendation of the 
Interparliamentary Union that all interoceanic waterways be 
neutralized was a pious aspiration and nothing more. We have 
not heard that as a result of it Germany has neutralized the 
Kiel Canal, or that France will refrain from fortifications near 
the Canal du Midi. Itis true that ‘ the United States has never 
been attacked,’ but that is not proof that it never will be, nor 
should we for that reason abolish all our defenses against 
possible attack. That a nation breaking its neutralization 
pledge would be ruined by the penalty of non-intercourse of 
other nations might be true if there were any general treaty 
providing for such penal]ty, but until there is such a treaty 
arguments based upon a supposition of it are lacking in 
effectiveness. 

“That our nearly one hundred years of peace with Great 
Britain should be credited to the fact that our Canadian border- 
line is unfortified is a theory which is ingenious and idealistic, 
but which most men will regard as fanciful almost to the point 
of being fantastic. And as to the sixth argument, that ‘ the 
initial expense of the necessary fortifications would not be less 
than $25,000,000, and in all probability would not be less than 
$50,000,000,’ its moderation must certainly be admired. Why 
not add another cipher or two? It would be quite easy, and 
probably no less unconvincing. We may heartily agree with 
the memorialists in deprecating the cost of military prepara- 
tions throughout the world, but so long as these are maintained, 
and until a general and effective agreement for their abate- 
ment can be adopted, we can not perceive the prudence of 
making this exceedingly costly, important, and vulnerable 


work, which is essential to our own welfare and security and 
which we have promised to protect for all the world, an excep- 
tion to the otherwise general rule.” 





“DOLLAR DIPLOMACY” IN HONDURAS 


ee P. MORGAN has annexed Honduras to the United 
J States!” exclaims the New York Call (Socialist), 

® commenting upon the arrangement between our Gov- 
ernment, that of Honduras, and an American syndicate of 
underwriters for the reorganization of credit and the refunding 
of debt in that Central American republic. Other papers, 
however, do not put such an extreme interpretation on the 
facts inthe case. If the United States Senate and the Congress 
of Honduras ratify the convention recently signed by Secretary 
Knox and Gen. Juan E. Paredes, the immediate result, the 
Washington correspondents tell us, will be the financial rehabili- 
tation of Honduras, with the United States as sponsor and 
guarantor. While some of our éditors hail this as an outcome 
to be desired, because, as President Taft pointed out in his last 
annual message, “ a strong Honduras would tend immensely to 
the progress and prosperity of Central America,” others see in 
the means proposed to this end a dangerous departure from 
precedent and an unwarrantable development of “ dollar 
diplomacy.” While the exact terms of the convention are not 
yet made public, the Washington correspondents agree as to its 
general trend and purpose. It clears the way, we are told, for 
a loan of $10,000,000 to Honduras by J. P. Morgan & Company, 
the loan to be secured by the Honduras customs revenues. “In 
the fewest possible words,” says the Washington correspondent 
of the New York American, “ the United States binds itself to 
the Morgan syndicate, which lends the money, to see that Hon- 
duras fulfils its contracts.” One of the international effects of 


this arrangement, the same correspondent adds, “is that it 
keeps out of the affairs of Honduras every foreign nation.” 
Should any friction occur between the financial syndicate and 
the Government of Honduras, says the New York World’s 
Washington correspondent, “ provision is made for the adjust- 
ment of difficulties by the submission of the question to the 
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WOMAN'S WORK IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


WOMAN’S WORK IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


SUFFRAGISTS IN LIVING PORTRAYAL OF WOMAN’S WRONGS. 


One night last week a New York theater was given over to a series of elaborate tableaux, posed by various woman-suffrage organizations, to raise 
money for the cause. The two pictures represented above were arranged by the Woman’s Political League. 


heads of the two Governments involved.” In adispatch to the 
New York Tribune we read: 


“The convention, it is believed, will completely reorganize 
the finances of Honduras. The debt of the country is estimated 
at about $112,000,000, the accumulation of principal and inter- 
est on four loans made since 1867. J. P. Morgan & Company, 
in August, 1909, entered into an arrangement with the holders 
of Honduran bonds in Europe by which, if a settlement of the 
loan then proposed was effected through the auspices of the 
United States, 15 per cent. of the value of the bonds would be 
paid. This contemplated the payment of $15 on every £100 of 
existing bonds with unpaid coupons attached, thus making nec- 
essary the payment by Honduras of only $4,000,000, or about 
15 per cent. of $25,000,000, the approximate face value of the 
bonds. 

“A loan of $10,000,000, however, is being negotiated by Hon- 
duras, with a view to expending about $6,000,000 toward the 
completion of the partly constructed interoceanic railway join- 
ing the Atlantic and Pacific seacoasts of the country at Puerto 
Cortez and the Bay of Fonseca. The loans procured by Hon- 
duras since 1867 were to have been applied to the construction 
of the railway, but the frequent change of administration and 
alleged misappropriation of funds obstructed its progress. 

“Senor Paredes said that the signing of the convention and 
the contract soon to be closed with the Morgan syndicate made 
possible the completion of the road within a short time.” 


The situation is complicated by the existence in Honduras of 
what seems to be a flourishing revolution under the leadership 
of ex-President Manuel Bonilla. The latter, says a recent dis- 
patch, “is said to be gaining strength daily, owing to the con- 
tinual desertion of Government troops to the revolutionists.” 
The Hornet, under the famous filibustering leader, Gen. Lee 
Christmas, has turned’ up in Honduran waters to aid the revolu- 
tionists, and Uncle Sam has indicated his interest in the situ- 
ation by sending two gunboats, the Marietta and the Tacoma, 
to the scene. We have also warned Guatemala against counte- 
nancing filibustering expeditions from her territory into that of 
her neighboring republic. The Washington’ Post (Ind.), how- 
ever, is surprized at the equanimity preserved by all concerned. 
We read: 

“No one has risen in protest against the filibuster outrage 
committed by the Hornet formerly of the Navy, as was the 
case when the Hornet sailed with rations for Estrada’s army. 
The international court at Cartago has taken no steps toward 
arbitration, while Mexico seems to be unaware of what is in 
the wind just beyond her borders. No British or German gun- 
boats are on the horizon, either, albeit Honduras is head over 
ears in debt to both of them. The Carnegie Peace Foundation 
is letting its first chance slip through its fingers. Only one 
press agent is at the Ananias wire, and that is the pony circuit.” 


SENATOR ALDRICH’S PANIC-CURE 


ANICS are not a necessary evil, our highest financial 
Pp authorities have repeatedly assured us, but an ill which 

Congress can abolish when it will by remedying certain 
glaring defects in our financial organization. When the nation 
awoke to this fact after the panic of 1907 the National Mone- 
tary Commission was created, with instructions to inquire ex- 
haustively into the whole subject and to report to Congress 
“ what changes are necessary or desirable in the monetary sys- 
tem of the United States or in the laws relating to banking 
and currency.” The commission has at last broken its silence 
of more than two years by making public a tentative proposal 
formulated by its chairman, Senator Nelson W. Aldrich. The 
details of this plan, besides being subject to changes, are too 
technical greatly to interest the general reader. But its aim, 
the creation of an adequate and safe monetary system, is one 
which, as Secretary of the Treasury MacVeagh remarks, 
touches the welfare of every man, woman, and child in the 
whole nation. 

In a letter accompanying his proposals Mr. Aldrich reminds 
the commission that “ one of the principal needs is to find some 
method for the unification of our present banking institutions 
into one comprehensive system,” since under our present system 
of isolated units “reserves are so scattered as to be unavailable 
in time of trouble either for purposes of assistance or defense.” 
In this letter he goes on to indicate, in general terms, the other 
crying needs of our present system—‘* a more scientific basis 
for bank-note zirculation, so that the volume of circulation shall 
be responsive to the needs of business”; and a discount market 
similar to the discount markets of Europe, “so that the most 
liquid portion of our bank funds will not of necessity be forced 
to such a large degree as at present into the making of call 
loans upon Stock Exchange collateral, but will instead be avail- 
able for the needs of commercidl business.” 

To meet these needs Senator Aldrich proposes, not the cen- 
tral bank that many expected him to advocate, but a “ Reserve 
Association of America,” a centralized banking mechanism 
under the joint control of the national banks, representatives of 
industrial, agricultural, and commercial interests, and the Gov- 
ernment. Altho he submits his plan to the Monetary Commis- 
sion as “a basis for criticism and discussion ” rather than as a 
perfected program, it is hailed by Assistant Secretary Andrews, 
of the Treasury Department, as “ the most profound and com- 
prehensive attempt at constructive financial legislation which 
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UNCOMFORTABLE, 
—Johnson in the Philadelphia North American. 





THE SIT-TIGHT CLUB. 
—Fox in the Chicago Post. 


SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. 


the country has witnessed since the time of Hamilton.” Mr. 
Andrews summarizes its good points as follows: 


“It provides for greater unity of policy and uninterrupted 
exchange among the banks in different parts of the country; it 
eliminates the present inflexibility of our banking reserves; it 
provides for a national discount market; it does away with the 
bond-secured currency and offers a flexible note issue based 
upon commercial assets in its stead; it removes the objection- 
able features of the independent Treasury system, and it pro- 
poses to eliminate the irregularities which now exist between 
the Federal and the State banking systems.” 


Except those who see in Senator Aldrich’s plan merely the 
unpopular central-bank idea thinly disguised, most of its critics 
find fault only with minor details and technicalities. Among 
the former, however, is Leslie M. Shaw, ex-Secretary of the 
Treasury, who, according to the New York Times, characterizes 
the scheme as “ the same central bank which Mr. Aldrich and 
all the interests, Wall Street in the lead, have favored for 
years.” Representative Vreeland, of the Monetary Commis- 
sion, questions the advisability of omitting the State banks and 
chartered trust companies from participation. 

To quote the opening paragraphs of Senator Aldrich’s text: 


“ It is proposed to charter the Reserve Association of America, 
which will be the principal fiscal agent of the Government of 
the United States. The authorized capital of the Reserve Asso- 
ciation shall be approximately $300,000,000. The length of its 
charter shall be fifty years. The head office of the association 
shall be in Washington, D. C. : 

“The country shall be divided into fifteen districts, and a 
branch of the Reserve Association shall be located in each dis- 
trict. 

“The Reserve Association and its branches shall be exempt 
from State and local taxation, except in respect to taxes upon 
real estate owned by it. 

“ Only national banks of the classes hereinafter provided for 
may subscribe to the capital stock of the Reserve Association. 
A national bank having a minimum capital of at least $25,000 
may subscribe to an amount of capital stock of the Reserve 
Association equal to 20 per cent. of the stock of the subscribing 
national bank, and not less, and each of such subscribing banks 
shall become a member of a local association as hereinafter 
provided for.” 


Of the local associations mentioned above the document goes 
on to say: 


“ All subscribing banks shall be formed into associations of 


national banks, to be designated as local associations. Every 
local association shall be composed of not less than ten banks, 
and the combined capital and surplus of the members of each 
local association shall aggregate not less than $5,000,000. 

“ All the local associations shall be grouped into fifteen divi- 
sions, to be called districts. The territory included in the 
local associations shall be so apportioned that every national 
bank will be located within the boundaries of some local asso- 
ciation. Every subscribing national bank shall become a mem- 
ber of the local association of the territory in which it is 
situated.” 


As already stated, it is proposed that each of the fifteen dis- 
tricts be represented by a branch association, which shall elect 
directors to the central Reserve Association. The board of each 
branch association shall include a certain proportion of men 
not bankers, but who represent “ the industrial, commercial, 
agricultural, and other interests of the district.” Governors 
and deputy-governors of the Central Association shall be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States, and shall be re- 
movable for cause. The board of the Central Association shall 
consist of 45 directors, and shall be composed in the following 
manner: 


“ First—Six ex-officio members, namely, the governor of the 
Reserve Association, who shall be chairman of the board; two 
deputy-governors of the Reserve Association, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, and the 
Controller of the Currency. . 

“ Second—Fifteen directors to be elected, one by the board of 
directors of each branch of the Reserve Association. They 
shall be elected by ballot, each member of the branch board 
having one vote. 

“Third—Twelve directors, who shall be elected by voting 
representatives, one representing the banks embraced in each 
district. Each voting representative shall cast a number of 
votes equal to the number of shares in the Reserve Association 
held by all the banks in the district which he represents. 

“ Fourth—The board as thus constituted shall select 12 addi- 
tional members, who shall fairly represent the industrial, com- 
mercial, agricultural, and other interests of the country, and 
who shall not be officers of banks. Directors of banks shall 
not be considered officers. 

“ At the first meeting of the board all the members of the 
board, except the ex-officio members, shall be classified into 
three classes, and the terms of office of these three classes 
shall be, respectively, one, two, and three years. Thereafter 
members of the board shall be elected for a term of three years. 

“No member of any national or State legislative body shall 
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SOME OF THE MEN WHO ARE FRAMING THE RECIPROCITY TREATY. 


bea director of the Reserve Association, nor of any of the 
branches, nor of any local association. 

“The directors of the Reserve Association shall annually 
elect an executive committee and such other committees as the 
by-laws of the Reserve Association may provide. The execu- 
tive committee shall consist of nine members, of which the 
governor of the Reserve Association shall be ex-officio chairman 
and the two deputies and the Controller of the Currency exz- 
officio members. 

“The executive committee shall have all the authority which 
is vested in the board of directors, except such as may be 
specifically delegated by the board to other committees or to 
the executive officers. 

“There shall be a board of supervision elected by the board 
of directors from among its number, of which the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall be ex-officio chairman.” 


Senator Aldrich is convinced that such an organization is 
safeguarded on all sides against “ control by ambitious monetary 
interests or domination by political influence.” Hesays, more- 
over, that the adoption of his plan as a whole would be “a 
staggering blow for stock-market gambling.” 

His plan further makes provision for the issue of its own 
notes by the Reserve Association to replace national bank-notes 
as those are retired, and for the issue of emergency currency 
if needed. The Reserve Association would be authorized to 
make rediscounts, and to fix a uniform rate of discount. It 
would have branches in foreign countries. The Senator pro- 
poses also the authorization of national savings-banks and 
national trust companies. 

The central idea of a federation of national banks bottomed 
on the local associations, thinks the Chicago Tribune, “should 
meet with pretty general approval.” And the New York Trib- 
une is convinced that such a federation, with its activities 
limited as proposed, “ would obviate the objections which the 
banks of the country would naturally raise to the establishment 
of an institution which would overshadow them to the degree 
that one modeled upon the central banks of Europe would.” 
To The Wall Street Journal it is “a long firm step in the right 
direction.” 

The New York Herald regards it as an interesting attempt 
“to reconcile the adherents of a great central bank and 
the advocates of the zone system of national banks.” Charles 
A. Conant, author of “ A History of Modern Banks of Issue,” is 
quoted in the New York Journal of Commerce as predicting 
that the ultimate result of Mr. Aldrich’s proposals will be “ to 
put this country abreast of the countries of Continental Europe 
in ability to maintain moderate rates for the use of money and 
to avoid the convulsions to which our present system subjects 
the money market.” 


_is expected. 


PROSPECTS OF CANADIAN RECIPROCITY 
[exo is still a stormy course to steer, the political 


experts tell us, before the vexed question of reciprocal 

tariff concessions between the United States and 
Canada reaches its haven of ratification in the United States 
Congress and the Canadian Parliament. Both Premier Laurier 
and President Taft long ago declared themselves in favor of 
some form of reciprocity treaty, and some months ago they ap- 
pointed a joint commission to map out a program of mutual 
concessions which could command popular approval on both 
sides of theline. Last week this commission concluded its final 
conference in Washington, and the correspondents say that 
President Taft will urge Congress to act upon its reeommenda- 
tions at this session. While the Constitution provides that the 
Senate alone shall be consulted in regard to treaties, yet “in 
this case,” says the Washington correspondent of the New York 
Times, “ where a reciprocity treaty will mean the repeal of im- 
portant sections of a revenue measure, the treaty will be sub- 
mitted to Congress in some form that will allow the House to 
give its assent to the proposed changes in the law.” The same 
correspondent describes briefly the conflicting interests involved 
on either side of the border. We read: 


“ Canada is, generally speaking, anxious for a market in this 
country for her raw materials—wheat, dairy products, lumber, 
coal, fish, wood pulp—including print paper. The United States, 
generally speaking, wants a market in Canada for manufactured 
articles—machinery, cotton goods, and such American products 
as fruits and American coal. In each country also there is a 
strong low-tariff sentiment fighting for a lowering of the tariff 


“Our demand for a Canadian market for our machinery is 
met by the Canadian demand for an American market for farm 
and dairy products. 

“The Canadian manufacturers are strong enough to prevent 
the free listing of such manufactured products as enter at once 
into trade—plows, reapers, and the like. But they need cheaper 
machinery for making other machinery or for the manufacture 
of finished products. It is along such lines that a compromise 


“Tn return, however, Canada would want a reduction in our 
duty on wheat and on dairy products, and would be aided by 
the popular clamor in the United States for free foodstuffs. 
The Canadians believe that a good natural market for their 
cheaper foods exists in the United States, and they point out 
the result of a slip of the pen in the Payne-Aldrich Act by 
which the duty on cream was reduced from 5 cents a pound to 
5 cents a gallon—a cut from about 40 cents a gallon to 5 cents. 
The consequence was that in the past year nearly $1,000,000 
worth of Canadian cream found a market in tae Eastern 
Sietee ee 

“Tn one direction our demand for better market for finished 
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products finds a strong popular echo in Canada. That is in dispatch declares that Canada is not ready for reciprocity with 


relation to cotton goods, which the Canadians feel should enter 
at as low a rate as possible, because Canada is not naturally a 
cotton-manufacturing center, and a hothouse growth is not 
desirable.” 


The plan of the commission, says the Washington correspon- 
dent of The Journal of Commerce, has been to select the com- 
modities for reciprocity in such a way as to arouse the smallest 
amount of antagonism on either side of the border. The fol- 
lowing dispatch from Ottawa to the New York Herald mentions 
some of the difficulties of the problem from the Canadian point 
of view: 


“Tt has already become known that altho the United States 
seemed willing to remove in whole or in part the duty on Cana- 
dian wheat, the Canadian envoys did not want it. Several 
weeks ago the Laurier Government would have welcomed the 
idea of free wheat. The milling interests on this side of the 
line, however, entered diligent protest. They desire to keep 
their Minneapolis competitors at a disadvantage. The flour- 
makers of the United States require Canadian hard wheat for 
mixing purposes and they have to pay a duty of 25 centsa 
bushel. They get a drawback of 99 per cent. on such as they 
export, but still the tax amounts to something and it results 
in advantage to the Canadian millers, who are making wonder- 
ful progress against American fiour in the British market. 

“ Washington dispatches say little about live stock, but that 
is one line of production which would be greatly assisted by a 
reduction of the American tariff. 

“Coal, according to the Washington dispatches in Canadian 
newspapers, has been put out of the question, but there are 
those here who would not be surprized to see the Canadian duty 
reduced to 45 cents a ton, the same as the American. The in- 
fluence of the Nova Scotia miners is strong enough to prevent 
much further progress.” 


The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association mentioned in this 


the United States, and that any lowering of the Canadian 
tariff at this time would “ unsettle business ” and bring disaster, 
Balanced against the protest of the manufacturers is the de. 
mand for “* all the reciprocity possible ” laid before Parliament 
by a delegation of a thousand men who claimed to speak for 
the farmers of the Canadian West. 

Sooner or later, declares the Milwaukee Sentinel (Rep.), 
“freer trade with Canada is bound to come.” At this stage, it 
adds, we should welcome as an entering wedge any concessions 
oneither side. The question, says the New York Herald (Ind.), 
is no longer “ Will there be a reciprocity agreement ?”. but 
“What kind of an agreement shall it be?” The Indianapolis 
News: (Ind.) is convinced that on both sides of the line “ there 
is what might be termed a majority desire for an effective 
reciprocity treaty, just as there is a majority desire in this 
country for a general lowering of our own tariff.” It adds, 
however, a reminder that “ the standpat element is still strong 


in the Senate, and that element does not want a reciprocity . 


treaty with Canada or anybody else.” We learn also that both 
Speaker Cannon and Representative Dalzell have given to the 
Canadian correspondents in Washington gloomy views on the 
prospects of a reciprocity agreement. On the other hand, we 
are assured by the New York Herald’s correspondent that 
President Taft has been hearing from the Senators who are not 
giving interviews for Canadian consumption, and that in con- 
sequence he takes a rosy view of the outlook for a reciprocity 
agreement. The New York World (Dem.) and the New York 
American (Ind.) are among the papers which think that only 
“ sheer stupidity on the part of the high protectionists of this 
country ” can prevent a fair trade agreement being reached 
before the close of the present session of Congress. 





TOPICS 


““Ture automobile is a tool of civilization,” says a motor journal. Or 
weapon?—Louisville Courier-Journal. 

You may bust, you may batter the trust if you will, the ascent of its 
prices will go right on still Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Some enterprising magazine might make a hit by sending Senator Lorimer 
out to write up the Adams County situation.—Ohio State Journal. 

Wuy should Maine go in for a liquor referendum when the prestige of the 
“dry” and the privileges of the ‘‘wet”’ are hers already?—Boston Transcript. 


WHOLESALERS say that eggs and 
butter should be selling lower, but they 
will have to speak louder if they want 
the retail storekeepers to hear it.— 
Wall Street Journal. 





SeNATOR ALpRICH’s currency bill is 
called a plan for ‘‘mobile money.” 
But what a large section of the public 
appear to want is automobile money.— 
New York World. 

Tue Baltimore American remarks 
that ‘‘Democrats seem intent to put 
second-rate men in the United States 


IN BRIEF 


To judge by customs scandals we have been almost a free-trade nation 
without knowing it.—Wall Street Journal. 

THERE is occasionally something in a name. The first scandal, as you 
recall, happened in Adams county.—Chicago Tribune. 

“Is the House too large?” is often asked. We could get along witha 
smaller House if the Representatives were larger.—Columbia State. 

More Mexican rebels apparently are killed and captured by the Govern- 
ment’s telegraph service than by its military service—New York World. 


THERE are twenty-six licensed ay- 
iators in America. But the trouble 
is that not one of them is sure how 
long the license is good for.—Wash- 
tngton Herald. 





THE next thing we know the Senate 
will be compelled to pass out waiting 
checks so that no Senator may lose his 
turn in being investigated.— Milwaukee 
Journal. 


ANDREW JACKSON GRAHAM, candi- 
date for mayor of Chicago, promises, 
“Tl rob no one.’’ Candidates are 





Senate to succeed first-rate Republi- 
cans.”” Even that would be in the line 
of improvement.—Columbia State. 


TIMBER wolves have been killing and 
eating people in Alaska, according to 
a dispatch from Seattle. Between 
timber wolves and alleged syndicate 
sharks, the lot of the Alaskan does not 
seem to be a particularly happy one.— 
New Orleans Times Democrat. 


As President Farrell of the United 
States Steel Corporation has no taste 
for Monte Carlo, no desire for an im- 
itation chateau on Riverside Drive, 
and belongs to a faith which does not 








getting more and more radical.—Clew- 
land Plain-Dealer. 


WE read that Russia will build a 
battle fleet costing $100,000,000 and 
put it in the Black Sea. That’s sense, 
Russia. If you’re going to build an 
expensive fleet, put it in a safe place, 
this time.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Joun G. MiLpurn of Buffalo, at- 
torney for the Standard Oil Company, 
in defending that organization before 
the United States Supreme Court 
presented Mr. Rockefeller as a kind 
of cross between Providence and the 
genius of business. Mr. Rockefeller’s 








allow divorce, it is just possible that he 
may make ends meet on the reduced 
salary of fifty thousand a year.—Wall 
Street Journal. 


“*Say, BOSS, WHY DON’T YER HUNCH OVER A LITTLE TO DE ODDER 
SIDE? DEN DE MACHINE WILL RUN BETTER.” 


competitors, however, seem to have 
had dealings only with the busines 
part of the combination.—New York 


—Kemble in Harper's Weekly. World. 
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COMMENT 2 





DARK CLOUDS IN PORTUGAL 


N SPITE of the protestations of Government officials at 
l Lisbon that all is quiet on the Tagus, the principal papers 
of London, Paris, and Berlin persist in taking the word of 
their correspondents who telegraph to them that there is a 
“crisis” in the Republic, that it has reached “ an impasse,” a 
deadlock, that insubordination reigns in both the Army and 

















THE PORTUGUESE REPUBLIC IS VICTORIOUS. 
But its position is still a little ticklish! 
—Pasquino (Turin). 


Navy, and that, in the language of the Hamburger Nachrichten, 
“storm-clouds gather in the sky of Portugal.” This organ 
gives the following reasons for its very gloomy and alarming 
article : 


“When we consider the indisputable accounts of recent events 
in Portugal, the mysterious sending away from Lisbon of three 
war-ships, the actual visit of King Manuel to London, and his 
continuous communication with the loyalists; when we see the 
severity exercised by the Republican Government toward those 
who do not share its views, the imprisonment of an independ- 
ent judge, the arbitrary treatment of the religious orders, the 
pressure laid on officials and officers who are suspected of 
royalist leanings, we are forced to the conclusion that the sta- 
bility of the Republican Government stands, to say the least, 
on very unsteady feet.” 


The London 7%mes confirms these views, and says: 


“Both the Army and Navy are disaffected and the Republican 
Government find themselves unable to cope with the situation 
of affairs. Isolated instances of insubordination have been 
frequent, and the authorities have had to send three cruisers 
out of the Tagus on ‘various pretexts, so dangerous was the 
attitude of the crews. 

_ “Disaffection is rife throughout Lisbon, and the most alarm- 
ing rumors are current there. A secret society which had for 
Its aim the restoration of the Monarchy has, it is said, been 
discovered, and several of the ringleaders have been arrested.” 


We read in the Vossische Zeitung (Berlin) that the Portu- 
Suese Minister for Foreign Affairs called together the “ repre- 
Sentatives of the foreign press and declared to them that per- 
fect tranquillity prevailed in Lisbon; that the situation was 
improving every day; discipline was good in Army and Navy, 
and public order was undisturbed.” But the Journal des Débats 
(Paris), discussing this “optimistic point of view,” observes 


that “on the other hand telegrams from Lisbon and Madrid pic- 
ture the situation in a light by no means so reassuring.” Both 
Army and Navy, as well as the whole population, “ show signs 
of disquietude,” declares the Revue Diplomatique (Paris), and 
the Socialist Humanité (Paris) considers the condition of things 
at some length, and tells us: 


“The provisional Government has run up against the ambi- 
tions of the ancient Monarchical parties, and has been opposed 
by the impatience of certain Republicans who believed that the 
Republic would make larks fall from the sky ready roasted into 
their plates. They are also balked by the pretensions of cer- 
tain persons who, under the pretext that they participated in 
the revolution, wish to exercise a sort of control over the acts 
of the Government. In the midst of these difficulties the pro- 
visional Government is attempting by restrictive measures to 
defend itself against its opponents, and we can not say that 
hitherto it has met with success.” 


Some of the restrictive measures enumerated by this paper 
are the censorship of outgoing news, and the fine and imprison- 


‘ment of those who publish what the censors of the press con- 


sider “ false” or “ unauthenticated ” news, decrees which “ will 
create for the Government more difficulties than they will 
prevent.” 

Clear and comprehensive is this conclusion arrived at by the 
London Outlook : 


“ Affairs in Portugal-are drifting to the crisis which we fore- 
saw from the first to be inevitable. The new Republic would 
have been sheer comic opera if it did not contain so many ele- 
ments of tragedy. National bankruptcy appears likely to be 
the next development unless a counter-revolution comes to the 
rescue of the afflicted country. The reckless issue of paper 
money without a gold equivalent is a desperate expediency for 
which there is only one ending. Portugal’s credit is at zero. 
The moneyed classes are investing their resources abroad and 
trade is stagnating. Only by terrorism can the Government 
retain its unstable hold on power. The proverbial whiff of 
grape-shot would suffice to send it packing. Too much impor- 
tance can not be attached to the fact that many officers in the 
Army and Navy are resigning their commissions on the ground 


























WHY ALFONSO SLEEPS WELL. 
CANALEJAS—‘ Your enemies are at it again, your Majesty. 


The New Year could not bring 
—Fischietto (Turin). 


I think you may sleep in peace. 
you a better gift.” 


that they can not retain their self-respect in services wherein 
discipline has been destroyed. The Royalists are being offered 
a good opportunity if they have the organization to seize it.” 


Straws may prove ominous and tell how the wind blows. 








Thus a curious and characteristic innovation in Lisbon is the 
institution by the Government of what they style “ the Revolu- 
tion Museum,” a sort of political dime museum of the basest 
kind, of which the London Tablet writes that “ one der artment 
of it is styled ‘ Regicide Hall’ ”: 


“Here are displayed for popular admiration the cloaks and 
weapons of the two men who assassinated King Carlos and his 
son. Portraits of the murderers are also on exhibition, together 
with the wreaths laid on their graves. Apart, therefore, from 
the activities of the Jesuits and their ‘ramifications,’ it seems 
not altogether surprizing if strange rumors as to what is hap- 
pening in Lisbon sometimes escape the censors, and even find 
weady credence in the capitals of Europe ” 





THE “BATTLE OF STEPNEY” 
A GOOD deal of uneasiness and anxiety and something very 


like dismay prevail among the press and people of 

London over a “battle” fought in the heart of the 
capital, under the direction of a Cabinet Minister, between 
1,000 policemen and a 
couple of supposed 
criminals. Seldom or 
never since Horatius 
defended the bridge 
against the host of 
Lars Porsena has hero- 
ism, albeit in a vile 
cause, been so con- 
spicuously manifested 
as by the two Reds, 
members of a band of 
twenty-eight anarchist 
desperadoes, who kept 
at bay a vast number 
of policemen, defied 
the picked marksmen 
of the Scots Guards 
and the shots of a 
Maxim gun, and finally 
preferred suicide to 
eapture. Their house 
on fire, the firemen 
were forbidden to put 
it out, and “ when re- 
sistance ceased ” and “ the flames were extinguished,” says The 
Nation (London), “a bundle of charred limbs and clothes re- 
vealed the fate of the two marauders.” The London Times is 
not well pleased at the sight of “ Guards, guns, and a thousand 
constables” vainly called to vanquish “two men armed with 
revolvers.” “Detachments of the Guards sweeping a London 
street with bullets because two anarchists were firing pistols ” 
“need more explanation than is yet forthcoming.” “ We are 
not sure that the outcome redounds to our credit.” 

The German papers heap dry ridicule on the incident and the 
Localanzeiger (Berlin) remarks that the Berlin police “ aim at 
taking untried criminals alive ” and “ do not hunt sparrows with 
artillery.” But the Berliner Tageblatt, in a more moderate 
tone, pays a tribute to England for its courage “ in maintaining 
the right of asylum,” and reminds its readers that “ German 
exiles have benefited by it.” As against the English liberality 
to aliens of all sorts the Localanzeiger contrasts the measures 
taken by the Berlin police, as follows: 


Copyrighted by ** The Record Press,” London. 


“There is no anarchist scare in Germany. The moment an 
anarchist comes under suspicion, he is banished and goes to 
London. The Berlin detective department has frequently 
warned the English police of the danger the anarchists present, 
and particularly the Kakrok group. But the London police re- 
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fused to take the advice given them, imagining that the mem- 
bers of the group, whom they thought they knew, were inoffen- 
sive. . . . We hope that England will now take the necessary 
measures and refuse shelter to anarchists of whatever 
nationality.” 


The pompous action of Mr. Winston Churchill, Home Secre- 
tary, in “ taking command of the operations ” at the “ Battle of 
Stepney ” is used by the London Saturday Review as a pretext 
for attacking with ridicule this Liberal Minister. It sarcastj- 
cally exclaims: 


“The men who kept a whole ‘ army ’” at bay for six hours, and 
at last succeeded in escaping the penalty of the law, will by 
their own kind be forever regarded as heroes. Either they died 
fighting to the last, or they killed themselves in the law’s de- 
spite. The police are left with nothing toshow. The criminals 
outdid the police, the soldiers, and the Home Secretary; and 
came by a glorious end.” 


The Standard (London) epitomizes the views of a large sec- 
tion of the London press in condemning the present Aliens Act 
which permits any one to land who professes to have left his 
native country “for 
political reasons,” and 
we read: 

“The regulation 
which stands to the 
account of Mr. Glad- 
stone, his most fu- 
tile and mischievous 
achievement when 
Home Secretary, has 
done _ infinite harm, 
With or without the 
Aliens Act, there is at 
present, we admit, no 
available means of 
keeping out some of 
the more dangerous 
individuals in __ the 
cosmopolitan criminal 
community which men- 
aces the peace of every 
nation in Europe.” 
~ In the same tone the 
London Daily Chron- 
icle laments that “ the 
Aliens Act is full of 
loop-holes” and fails 
to keep out undesira- 
bles. “It will be the plain duty of the Government when Par- 
liament meets,” says the London Daily Telegraph, “to deal 
with this subject.” England has become “ the happy hunting- 
ground of the criminal classes of the Continent ” through “ the 
ridiculous laxity with which the Aliens Act has been adminis- 
tered.” “England has become a manufactory of criminal 
weapons and an arsenal for storing them.” “All this must be 
changed,” remarks the Manchester Courier. But the London 
Daily News takes exception to such sweeping statements, and 
observes: 

“This country has little enough to regret, and very mackie 
be proud of and thankful for, in its history as a shelter for 
political refugees.” = 


A CABINET MINISTER ON THE SCENE. 
Mr. Winston Churchill, in a silk hat, directing the siege. 








Many of the Paris journals comment on the battle, and tht 
Temps gives credit to the way in which the authorities a 
in the following words: 4 

“The English Government acted with an energy, a rapi 
and a severity which merit something more than mere Praige 

. It did not fail to see that extreme measures were tot® 
taken and did not hesitate to make use of them.” is 

The Socialist Humanité (Paris) goes much farther afield nd 
blames the Czarism of St. Petersburg as the remote cause of 
the whole deplorable affair. 
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PASSING OF THE PIG- 
TAIL 


N HALIBURTON’S ‘“ Clock- 
I maker” Sam Slick informs one 

of the unprogressive Nova Sco- 
tians how he may make his fortune. 
The pigtail, or queue, he says, has 
just been abolished in Poland and 
Central Europe. “Go and buy up 
these queues and sell them to wig- 
makers and coiffeurs and you will 
come out rich.” We learn from the 
papers that this sage advice is be- 
ing followed in Asia, for China is 
discarding the equilibrator, or trail- 
ing head appendage. There is some 
reluctance in carrying out this 
change, altho the queue came into 
China with the Manchu invasion and 
the establishment of the Kin or 
Golden dynasty in the twelfth cen- 
tury. It was imposed upon the sub- 
jugated people by their Tatar con- 
querors as a token of subjection, 


and for a very long time it needed no little persuasion, of 


various sorts, to secure its 
adoption. Those who persisted 
incutting the hair were notified 
that the head must go too, and 
pigtails soon became the fash- 
ion. In Fukien, which long held 
out against the domination of 
the Manchus, the queue is regu- 
larly hidden away under the 
folds of a kind of turban hat, 
peculiar to that district. How 
seriously China takes the am- 
putation of what the Spanish 
bull-fighters call the coleta, 
which they always wear, is 
shown by the following state- 
ment in The Japan Weekly 
Mail: 


“On the 15th instant the Sen- 
ate in Peking devoted two and 
one-half hours of its time to de- 


bating a petition to the throne in favor of cutting the hair and 
abandoning the old-fashioned Chinese costume. Mr. Lu, a del- 
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CROUCHING IN A SAFE PLACE. 


To escape the bullets from the revolvers of the two anarchists in the burning house. 





Some think the hail of bullets on the anarchist stronghold hurt no 
one and that the two besieged men took their own lives. 





SCOTS GUARDS GUNNING FOR THE ANARCHISTS. 


egate from Hunan, supported the affirmative in a vigorous 


speech which derived point 
from the fact that he offered in 
his own person an example of 
the changes he advocated. The 
negative side was taken by Mr. 
Yang, of Kangsu....A ve- 
hement debate ensued. It is 
said to have been the most ani- 
mated that had taken place 
since the convention of the 
Senate, tho in view of the result 
of the voting it is difficult to 
understand how the opposition 
managed to keep the question 
under discussion during two and 
one-half hours, for when a bal- 
lot was taken, out of 135 pres- 
ent 103 voted for the petition 
and only 28 against it, four 
members abstaining. It is said 
that the opposition is confined 
to a few old-fashioned folk and 
representatives of the rustic 
elements of the population. 

“It appears, however, that 
this interesting question is 


likely to provoke a commotion in high places. Thus on the 
morning of the sixteenth, when the Senate’s action on the 


preceding day came up for 
discussion by the Council 
of State, the venerable 
Prince Ching declared him- 
self totally opposed to the 
projected change, and 
asked that it should be 
postponed at all events un- 
til he himself had ceased 
to be a member of the 
Council. What decision the 
Council arrived at we have 
not yet heard, but the tel- 
egraph adds that this seems 
likely to become an issue 
between Chinese and Man- 
chu. The latter are in 
favor of retaining the 
queue, whereas the former 
advocate its abolition. The 
Prince Regent, however, 
is placed in a somewhat 
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difficult position, for while his inclination is to support the 
Manchu view, he shrinks from a collision with the two princes 
who are at the head of the Army and Navy and who both advo- 
cate the proposed reform. Meanwhile a censor named Chou has 
memorialized the throne on the importance of selecting officials 
without any regard to consanguinity and on the importance 
of abolishing all distinction between Manchu and Chinese.” 


The practical reasons which induce statesmen to legislate 
against the pigtail are thus enumerated in The National Review 
(Shanghai) : 


“With the adoption by China of modern industrial and social 
conditions that prevail in the West the inconvenience of the 
queue will be the sure guaranty of its disappearance ; for already 
that inconvenience is being felt. Where the bicycle is in use 
there the queue has been responsible for not a few serious acci- 
dents ; we have seen Chinese, whose queue has become entangled 
in some portion of the fittings of a tram which they were leav- 
ing, very seriously injured by being dragged along by the 
moving tram; the mills and manufactories of Shanghai have 
to record more than one instance of the queue dragging work- 
men into the machinery; and among bodies of Chinese police 
or soldiery or sailors the queue is admitted to be a universal 
and unmitigated nuisance.” 


But the most*serious objection to the queue, says this writer, 
is that “ it stands for servitude.” This is the chief point dwelt 
upon in the memorialffor its abolition presented by the National 
Assembly to the Government. To quote further: 


“We are told that the memorial asks for an order that offi- 
cials, diplomatists abroad, students, soldiers, police, blue- 
jackets, and officers should be ordered to cut off their queues, 
which are described as ‘ pigtails commemorating a subjection 
by a race since absorbed by a hardier people.’ ” 





DOOM OF THE JAPANESE ANARCHISTS 


R. DENJIRO KOTOKU, the eminent Japanese journal- 
1D ist, who professes to be an anarchistic Socialist, his 
wife and twenty-two of his accomplices have been 
found guilty of plotting against the life of the Crown Prince 
and high officials of the Empire. All were sentenced to die, 
but the sentences of twelve were afterward commuted by the 
Mikado to life-imprisonment. Kotoku and his wife were not 
among those whose lives are spared. Twoother plotters were 
sentenced to twelve and eight years in prison. The sentences 
were pronounced in public by the Chief Justice in the presence 
of foreign diplomats and several leading Japanese. The Chief 
Justice declared that it had been a fair trial and that the follow- 
ing facts were fully established : 


“ Kotoku and his associates plotted a violent revolution by 
means of explosives and deadly weapons. They intended to 
plunder the wealthy, burn the Government offices, assassinate 
high officials, attack the imperial palace, and attempt the life 
of the Crown Prince, whose palace is less securely guarded than 
that of the Mikado.” 


The sentences were received with genuine Japanese stoicism 
by the prisoners. Kotoku held up his hands and shouted “ Long 
live anarchy,” and the rest of the convicts answered him by 
exclaiming “ Banzai!” 7.e., “Ten thousand years!” 

The Japanese papers speak without the least sympathy for 
these Socialists who think that the only way to usher in the 
reign of Socialism is by first tearing down the political struc- 
ture of the Japanese state, and reducing it for a time to a con- 
dition of anarchy. Even the Yorodzu, to which Kotoku was 
once one of the most brilliant of contributors, gives him the 
cold shoulder, and the Asahi (Tokyo) joins the chorus of 
reprobation as follows: 


“It is extremely unfortunate that a section of Japanese Social- 
ists are polluted by anarchistic ideas. Kotoku openly advo- 
eated, in dealing with the present order of society, the neces- 
sity of resorting to ‘ direct action,’ by which he meant violence 
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and rebellion. In short, they are terrorists of the fire-ang. 
blood nature. European countries regard the anarchists as 
public enemies, and have, for the past twenty years or so, ep. 
deavored to stamp them out. No punishment, indeed, can be 
too severe in dealing with men who declare that the ‘ best goy. 
ernment is the worst,’ and seek the lives of rulers and 
statesmen.” 


The type of Socialism which obtains in Japan is far more 
violent and virulent than anything to be found in either Ger. 
many, France, or England, and Professor Inouye, of the Tokyo 
University, writing in the Taiyo, a Tokyo monthly, likens it to 
anarchism and condemns it in the following words: 


“The preservation of the old Japanese political and constity- 
tional tradition is indispensable for the national solidity of 
Japan. The Japanese are united as a nation under this tradi- 
tion, and when it is destroyed we have nothing to take its place, 
With the destruction of our social tradition national disintegra. 
tion will follow, and it is only right for our Government to take 
drastic measures against the danger of social disintegration, 
Of course I have no sympathy with the alleged Government 
measures which prohibit the sales of books dealing with social 
problems and policies. But some Socialists are partially re- 
sponsible for this, for they have promulgated their doctrines 
under the cover of ‘ social problems and policies ’ to evade pro- 
hibition. There is, however, greater need than ever for earnest 
scientific investigation of social problems to alleviate social 
grievances and improve the condition of society, and it is the 
responsibility of our Government not to obstruct such investi- 
gation, but rather to further the means of research and investi- 
gation by giving every facility therefor.” 


In the opinion of this notable Doctor of Philosophy there is 
as yet no serious labor difficulty in Japan such as would call for 
the advent of real Socialism, which aims at a better distribu- 
tion of wealth. He says: 

“It is rather degenerate poverty-stricken students who utilize 
the name of Socialism to give vent to their personal invective 
against the order of society. Both for the solution of future 
social problems in Japan, and for the development of Socialism, 
it is to be regretted that the Japanese Socialists have taken such 
a destructive line as to prejudice the Japanese public against 
Socialism.” 

According to the correspondent of the Frankfurter Zeitung 
the condemned conspirators comprized, besides their leader, a 
young woman of thirty years, a newspaper reporter, originally 


aschool-teacher, three mechanics, three typists, seven peasants,. 


a physician, a painter, a journalist, and a pedler. There were 
also three Buddhist priests of whom Professor Inouye speaks 
with great severity as follows: 


“The teaching of Buddhism has a tendency toward Socialistic 
doctrines. Buddhism, in its pure form, teaches the equality of 
all people, and recognizes no artificial social distinctions or the 
supreme authority of one person above others. But the propa- 
gation of Buddhism in Japan was only effected by adaptation 
to Japanese social customs and manners and to the spirit of 
ancestor-worship. Without this adaptation to the Japanese 
social constitution, Buddhism could never have gained the in- 
fluence over the people in Japan which it has. Those Buddhist 
priests who try to propagate Socialistic principles of the equal 
ity of every individual are really undermining the stronghold 
of Japanese Buddhism, tho they may be thinking that they are 
preaching pure Buddhism.” 


Some Japanese newspapers deplore the fact that while the 
West has just lost her greatest son, Tolstoy, the East does not 
recognize that Kotoku is the most gifted of her children. It 
is also charged that the court was a secret tribunal such as the 
Spanish Liberals claim to have condemned Francisco Ferrer. 
This was not the case with the Japanese trial, as we read in 
the London Times : 

“There appears to be some agitation in Europe about the 
trial of the twenty-six Japanese anarchists which creates m 
surprize in Japan. The proceedings were-really not secret, ten 
independent leading barristers being admitted as ‘represent 
tives of the public, and every facility being extended to%tt 
prisoners for their defense.”"—Translations made for 
LITERARY DIGEST. 
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FOOLISH RESEARCH 


§ RESEARCH in itself commendable, and its results edu- 
l cational? Doubtless there is educational value in looking 

for anything, however trivial, and in stating the results 
systematically ; but so long as there are useful facts to be as- 
eertained, it seems a pity to waste time on evidently useless 
ones. President David Starr Jordan in his address on “ The 
Making of a Darwin,” printed in Science (New 
York), avers that much investigation is use- 
less or beside the point. The primary fault, 
he thinks, is in our conception of research, 
which tends to point in the direction of 
pedantry rather than that of scholarship. 
Instead of a closer contact with nature and 
her problems, the student is side-tracked 
into some corner in which numerical exact- 
ness is possible, even tho no possible truth 
ean be drawn from the multiplicity of facts 
which may be gathered. He goes on: 


“This sort of research, recently satirized 
by Prof. Grant Showerman, in The Atlantic 
Monthly, is not advanced work at all. It may 
be most elementary. The student of the 
grammar school can count the pebbles in a 
gravel bank to see what percentage of them 
lie with the longest axis horizontai as easily 
as the master cando it. That is not research 
in geology, however great the pains which 
may be taken to insure accuracy. The 
student may learn something. All contact 
with gravel teaches something of the nature 
of rocks, as all reading of Plautus teaches 
something of poetry ; all contact with realities 
gives some reality asa result. Yet thereis 
no result involved in the case above indicated, 
in the investigation itself. We know that if 
flat stones are free to fall, the longest axis 
will approach horizontality, and that is the 
end of the matter. 

“Mr. Showerman’s suggested comparison 
of the ‘ prefixes in P. to be found in Plautus,’ 
‘theterminations in T. of Terence,’ and ‘ the sundry suffixes 
inS.,’ is scarcely an exaggeration of the kind of work assigned 
tomany of our research students. Such work is in itself 
absolutely elementary. It teaches patience and perhaps exact- 
ness, altho, where the student finds that error is just as good 
as truth in the final round-up, he is likely to lose some of 
‘the fanaticism for veracity ’ which is the central element in 
the zealous comradery of the extension of human knowl- 
edge. So long as the ‘new work’ on which our doctors 
of philosophy address themselves is found in material re- 
jected by scholars because a study of it can not possibly 


lead anywhere, so long will these doctors be neither teachers 
hor enthusiasts. ” 


than Darwins. 


Much graduate work in non-mathematical subjects, President 
Jordan goes on to say, receives an appearance of accuracy from 
the use of mathematics. This seems to make the results 
“scientific.” But mathematics is a science only when its 
subject-matter is science; at other times it is simply a 
method. A mathematical enumeration, or even a formula, 


does not give exactness where it did not exist before. To 
quote further : 


“No one should begrudge any amount of time or strength or 
Patience spent ona real problem. In that regard, Darwin’s 
attitude toward the greatest of biological problems is a model 
forall time. But we should believe that there is a problem, 
and that our facts point toward the truth in regard toit. A 
fact alone is not a truth, and ten thousand facts may be of no 
More importance. A horseshoe is not an achievement. Still 





DAVID STARR JORDAN. 


A university president who believes 
that much of the research work done by 
graduate students in American univer- 
sities tends to make pedants rather 
than scholars, and Gradgrinds rather 


less are ten thousand horseshoes. ‘ Facts are stupid things,’ 
Agassiz used to say, ‘ unless brought into connection by some 
general law.’ In other words, facts signify nothing, except as 
the raw material of truth. 

“A graduate student of an honored philologist in a great 
university lately explained her graduate work tome. A chapter 
in Luther’s Bible was assigned to her, another to each of her 
fellows. This was copied in longhand, and after it, all the 
variant German versions of the same chapter. Her work was 
to indicate all the differences involved. There may have been 
something behind it all. The professor may 
have had in mind a great law of variance, 
a Lautverschiebung or Entwickelung of 
pious phraseology. But no glimpse of this 
law ever came to the student. More likely, 
the professor was at his wits’ end to find 
some task in German which had never been 
accomplished before, and which had never 
before occurred to any German taskmaster. 

No wonder the doctor’s degree is no 
guaranty of skill as a teacher! Among 
the first essentials of a teacher are clearness 
of vision and enthusiasm for the work. 
This is not cultivated by these methods. It 
is not even ‘madeinGermany.’ The ‘ law of 
time relations of iron and sulfuric acid’ 
may be developed in a year’s work by drop- 
ping a thousand weighed shingle nails into 
a thousand test-tubes of sulfuric acid, each 
having the amount requisite to turn the 
whole into an iron sulfate. The length of 
the period before each shingle nail disap- 
pears and that before the resultant liquid 
becomes clear can be measured. It may 
even be proved that the cleaner the nail, 
the more quickly it dissolves. But all this 
is not chemical research. It gives no wider 
grasp on the marvelous processes of chemical 


reaction, and no greater enthusiasm for 
chemical work, nor grasp on chemical 
SOMONE... es 

“When our graduate work is _ really 


advanced work, under men who know the 
universe in the large as well as in the 
small, its great movements as well as its 
forgotten dust-heaps, we shall have our 
American schools of science, and the Dar- 
wins will again ‘ walk witn Henslow,’ over fields as green as 
were ever those of Cambridgeshire.” 





COST OF TRAVEL IN EUROPE AND AMERICA—Compari- 
sons between the expense cf travel here and abroad are made 
by a recent writer in The Official Guide, quoted in Railway 
and Locomotive Engineering (New York, January). The 
question, he reminds us, is purely one of fact, not of opinion. 
We read: 


“The figures given below are taken from notes made by a not 
inexperienced traveler, of amounts actually paid during a recent 
tour of several thousand miles on the European continent, in 
passing through countries having a total population of about 
130,000,000 people and traveling between sixteen cities with an 
aggregate population of about 9,000,000. In the journeyings 
in North America with which a comparison is made the country 
traversed has a population of about 50,000,000 and the routes 
are between sixteen cities having an aggregate population of 
a little less than 10,000,000. The territory covered in Europe 
was within an area of about 600 miles by 900 miles, and is, 
therefore, about equal to that part of the United States north 
of the Ohio River and between the Atlantic coast and the 
Mississippi River. 

“The statement covers cost of traveling first class for one per- 
son over a course of 2,154 miles in Europe, including 11 different 
journeys varying in length from 38 miles to 497 miles, with a 
trunk of the average weight of 168 pounds. It shows that the 
total fare paid was $76.55, and the transportation by rail of the 
baggage $19.42, making a total of $95.97. This is nearly four 
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and a half-cents a mile in all. The average speed of the trains 
was 30.4 miles per hour. 

“To compare this expense with the cost of traveling in North 
America a table has been made up of eleven different journeys, 
varying in length from 40 miles to 411 miles, over well-known 


routes, the total distance being 2,211 miles. For this the total 
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uously before the attention of the profession, as knowledge 
of commercial and manufacturing industries is kept available 
for those interested in them and with the same induce 
ments for perfection of details, improvement of methods, 
and detection of errors, might not there have been a saving 
of a hundred, or at least of fifty years, in the progress of 





fares, including the cost of parlor-car seats, figure up to $60.15, medicine?” that 
with a possible excess charge for baggage of $2.75, making a Willi: 
total of $62.90, or a trifle over two and eight-tenths cents per : 
sing the average — eo thirty-eight and sig pas miles MULTIP LEX TELEP HONY Bi 
iti ilwa 
iedetinn air Mean 30. ace tkaee aed, Aiauoe Shana Sorth M =: THAN one telephone message may now be sent | a ger 
Asiestes * at the same time over a single wire, without inter. rays § 
ference, by an invention of Major George O. Squier, air-sh 
MEDICINE’S FAT AL LACK OF SYSTEM of the United States Signal Corps. Practically the same thing be gi 
has been done with telegraphy for years, altho four messages discov 
FTER a visit to an exhibition of modern business appli- is the maximum so far sent with commercial success. Squier’s numb 
A ances, a somewhat pessimistic physician sits down method, we are told in an editorial in The Electrical Review from 
and writes to The Medical Times (New York) a_ and Western Electrician (Chicago, January 14), is based on the tific A 
lament that his profession is backward in utilizing many of superposition of currents of different frequencies, with the use “M 
these devices. Discoveries are made and lost because nobody of properly tuned transformers for isolating these at the re- impos 
preserves them, and lives are thus sacrificed to carelessness. ceiving end. Curiously enough, the rates of vibration chosen can 8 
Especially is he struck with the are so high that they can not articl 
perfection of modern filing be heard directly. The sounds os ae 
systems, and with the fact that heard at the receiver are due impor 
medical records, both those of not to these rapid vibrations that n 
individual cases and of scien- themselves but to the variation ria 
tific attainment, are badly kept. in what is called the “ effective =. 
Common knowledge of any large value” of the currents, which or ger 
business emphasizes, he says, changes with audible frequency. “TI 
the lack of system characteris- We read: of alb 
: Ge compo 
tic of the average physician. “ According to announcements ne 
Even among the physicians made, not only may a number this k: 
who are most careful in these wd isnt magica be of the 
. . arri 0 “ 
respects, there is no such un ees oS 
formity of system that an office the same time telegraph mes simila 
assistant, going from one office sages, that is to say, messages for ex 
to another, would be able to which are transmitted with the into e: 
adhere to general principles and ordinary key and received upon into a 
to learn deviations from them the ordinary sounder. The ual ” 
principle of separation is here acids, 
with little delay. He goes on: the same as with the telephone “Th 
messages. inappl 
“When we consider the gen- “The method involved in this analys 


eral fund of knowledge of the 
profession, any one who has 
gone to the trouble of studying 
up a special topic, in a statistic 
way, can attest the inefficiency 
of indexing systems. Research 
work, involving immense labor 
and expense, is often dupli- 
eated. The simple adaptations 





HE WOULD MAKE A “‘BUSY”’ LINE BUSIER. 


new invention is so simple that, 
like many others, after it is 
once explained one wonders 
why it has not been utilized 
before. The operations are 
similar to the famous experi- 
ments of Helmholtz in analy- 
zing sound waves into their va- 
rious constituents by the use of 


apparatus which was tuned to 
pick out the various components 
of a complex sound. The 
secret of the success here lies in using for the various com- 
ponents employed frequencies which are themselves inaudible 
and therefore produce no appreciable effect in the tele- 
phone, for if these vibrations were taken up by the dia- 
phragm and were audible they would so interfere with the 
sound of the useful vibrations as to disguise them beyond 


of one study to another may be 
delayed years merely because 
of ignorance of fundamental 
work done by another. Discoveries of great theoretic or 
even practical value are made, placed on file in some 
journal which may be almost inaccessible, and perhaps 
brought to light years afterward, by some book-worm or, 
simply as matter of historic justice, after the same discovery 
has been made and forced upon the attention of the profession 


Major George O. Squier has devised a system to make one wire 
carry severa’ telephone conversations at the same time 





by another. It would be sadly interesting to know how many _ recognition. 

patients have been prematurely buried because of the burial of “According to Mr. Frank L. Perry, this is not the first This - 
life-saving information in forgotten volumes. During the past time that more than one telephone message has been sent (2) tra: 
few months, some rather cursory reading of old books, under- over asingle circuit. According to the claims of Mr. Perry, receiver 
taken, we must confess, in a spirit not much better than that such a feat was performed in Chicago over two years ag0, : 
which leads a small boy to jeer at the oddities of old men, has but without a knowledge of the method used by Mr. Will b 
humiliated us by revealing that some of our French predeces- Perry it is impossible to make any comparison betwee? vegeta 
sors in medicine, of about the year 1700, were wonderfully well his accomplishment and that achieved in the Washington certain 
informed as to a host of rare abdominal disorders. These con- laboratory. comple 
ditions we had imagined to have been discovered during the “Major Squier is to be complimented not only upon his evolt- 

last score-of years. It is true that the practical value of much tion of what promises to be a very useful invention, but als In m 
of this erudition of two centuries ago was marred by some upon his action in giving the results of his time and labor food p: 
glaring misapprehensions in regard to details, but this very the public. While many persons regard this as the only proper ingred 
fact emphasizes the main point which we are trying now to thing to do in the case of one who is in the public service, it 8 as th 
impress. not always that such obligations are recognized, so that io 


If the knowledge of 1700 could have been kept contin- public receives the benefit.” 
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SOME THINGS CHEMISTRY CAN NOT DO 


tT IS DOUBTFUL which variety of citizen seems most 
] hopeless to the scientific man—the one who denies that 

science can tell us anything, or the one who believes blindly 
that it can do everything. The last few years, writes Dr. 
William Eichholtz in Ueber Land und Meer, have enriched 
science and technology with discoveries and inventions of the 
most sensational character. It is not surprizing, he says, that 
a generation which has witnessed the discovery of Roentgen 
rays and radium, and the development of wireless telegraphy, 
air-ships, and aeroplanes, should become blasé, and refuse to 
be greatly imprest by anything. The brilliancy of the new 
discoveries casts into the shade previous years of toil and the 
numberless problems that remain unsolved. We quote below 
from an abstract of Dr. Eichholtz’s article made for The Scien- 
tific American Supplement (New York, January 7). We read: 


“Many persons are surprized when they are told that it is 
impossible, in some cases, to detect adulteration of food, and 
ean scarcely believe that science is still so impotent. Most 
articles of food are natural products and consist mainly of the 
very complex organic substances. When it is explained that 
we do not know the chemical structure of albumen, the most 
important constituent of every animal and vegetable cell, and 
that most of the substances which give foodstuffs their charac- 
teristic flavors and odors can not even be chemically defined, it 
may be understood why the chemist finds it very difficult, and 
often impossible, to distinguish pure from adulterated wine, 
or genuine from artificial butter. 

“The statement that we do not know the chemical] structure 
of albumen does not mean that we are entirely ignorant of the 
composition of albumen. We know that albumen contains cer- 
tain chemical elements, combined in certain proportions, but 
this knowledge does not give a mental picture of the structure 
of the albumen molecule....... 

“The chemical investigation of natural products is made more 
dificult by the almost invariable association of a number of 
similar and nearly related‘ homologous’ compounds. Butter, 
for example, contains a long series of fatty acids, which shade 
into each other so gradually that the series can only be resolved 
into a number of groups, which defy analysis into their individ- 
ualmembers. Fruit juices similarly contain series of organic 
acids. 

“The systematic methods of inorganic analysis are therefore 
inapplicable to organic bodies and the reproach cast upon food 
analysis has very little justification, for it is not, and it never 





unfortunately, the adulterators now mix artificial pollen grains 
with their artificial honey. The analysis of wine is still more 
difficult. Some mixtures sold as wine contain not a drop of 
grape juice, yet defy detection by chemistry. 


“The consumer, however, cares nothing for chemical identity. 
He wishes to know the source of his food, but in this inquiry 





BATTERY-ROOM AND GENERATORS OF THE MULTIPLEX TELEPHONE. 


the chemist is restricted to limits fixt by nature. In one in- 
stance these limits have recently been transcended, but not by 
the chemist. The nice discrimination between varieties of 
albumen which chemistry is unable to make has been brilliantly 
accomplished by biological science. 

“If an extract of horse flesh, or the serum of horse blood, is 
injected repeatedly during a considerable period into the circu- 
lation of a rabbit, a substance called an antitoxin, which pre- 
cipitates the albumen of horses, and that alone, is formed in 
the blood of the rabbit. Hence, if the serum of the rabbit 
which has been thus treated is mixt with an extract made from 
suspected meat, the presence of horse flesh in the meat will be 
indicated by the formation of a precipitate. This method is 
already extensively employed for the detection of horse flesh 
in sausages. An antitoxin which 
precipitates human albumen 
alone, and which is useful for 
the detection of human blood 
in the investigation of crimes, 
is prepared by a very similar 
process. 

“This biological reaction, 
which is called Uhlenhuth’s re- 
action, from the name of its dis- 
coverer, is distinguished from 
most chemical reactions by its 
delicacy and precision. It can 
be applied with success to ex- 
ceedingly small quantities of 
WOAGUCT, 6 ss 

“Technical problems which 
are not of chemical nature are 


DETAILS OF MAJOR SQUIER’S MULTIPLEX TELEPHONE. usually accompanied by their 


This photograph of the complete apparatus was taken at the laboratory and shows: (1) Battery telephone, solutions on their first appear- 
(2) transformer connecting generator with line, (3) microphone transmitter, (4) transformer connecting ance, 
receiver with Line, (5) variometer for tuning receiver, (6) variable condenser for tuning receiver, (7) audion detector. “The necessity of traveling 60 


Will be, possible to determine the ingredients of animal and 
vegetable products by the rigid system and with the absolute 
certainty with which a skilled chemist can analyze the most 
complex of inorganic substances.” 


In many cases, the writer goes on to say, the falsification of 
food products can be detected only through some unimportant 
Ingredient which happens to produce a striking reaction, such 
48 the microscopic grains of pollen contained in honey. If these 
are absent, the genuineness of the honey may be doubted, but 


miles an hour was not felt un- 
til long after the steam-engine had beeninvented. Such wants 
are rather suggested, and slowly imprest upon conservative 
humanity, by the existence of means of supplying them. Hence 
technical inventions are thankfully received as unexpected 
gifts, while chemical discoveries are regarded as long deferred 
payments of just dues. There are exceptions, however, to 
both of these rules. The problem of flight has occupied 
humanity for thousands of years and, on the other hand, syn- 
thetic chemistry has given us medicines, dyestuffs, and other 
substances which have become indispensable, altho they occur 
nowhere in nature, but were created in the chemical laboratory.” 
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HOW THE FICKLE AIR TRICKS THE 
AIRMAN 


IRMANSHIP is a more difficult acquisition than seaman- 
A ship—so we are told by Charles G. Grey, editor of 
Aero, writing in The Sunday Magazine (January 8). 
Mr. Grey’s description of the troubles of theraviator, the skill 
he needs, and the obstacles with which he has to contend is 
especially illuminating in view of the continued serious acci- 
dents in aviation. In the first place, the medium through which 
the airman must glide is not homogeneous, as water is. That 
is disturbed on its surface, 
making the tossing billows 
that vex the sailor, but the air 
is tossed and troubled all the 
way through, down and up. A 
wind, Mr. Grey tells us, is 
hardly ever a steady, even 
current of air; but is gener- 
ally made up of a series of 
gusts which, to the man who 
is flying, act much the same 
as do the waves at sea to a 
small boat. He goes on: 


“The flying man is far 
worse off than the sailor; for 
one can always see a wave of 
water coming, and handle the 
boat accordingly, whereas 
with an air-wave one can not 
tell, till it has struck the 
machine, just when it is com- 
ing, or how big and strong it 
is going tobe. Itis one of the 
troubles of flying men that 
the people who come to see 
them fly do not know about these wind waves, and so expect 
them to fly in weather that is really dangerous, altho it may 
appear fine. 

“On a great open plain, miles and miles wide, such as that 
over which the aviation meetings at Reims are held, there is 
nothing to interfere with the wind, and consequently it blows 
steadily, with hardly any gusts or waves. It is then possible 
to fly in quite strong winds. On the other hand, on a small 
ground, or where there are hills and banks and trees all round, 
the wind, even when blowing comparatively gently, comes in 
dangerous waves, swirls, and eddies, just like the eddies and 
whirlpools in a stream that has rocks or other obstructions to 
impede the flow of water. 

“Now, to understand properly the effects of these waves on 
an aeroplane it is necessary first to understand that the machine 
is held in the air because the pace at which it is driven by its 
propeller produces pressure under its wings, or planes, and this 
pressure lifts it up. If it is driven faster, it makes greater 
pressure, and naturally it lifts higher. If it is driven slower, 
it makes less pressure, and then it falls. 

“It is easy to understand that such a heavy thing as an aero- 
plane will not change its speed very quickly. Even a light 
monoplane will weigh 400 to 500 pounds, and one of the big 
biplanes may weigh anything between 800 pounds and a ton, 
and of course when they are flying they have great momentum. 
Therefore, suppose a machine to be flying at a speed of 35 
miles an hour over the ground in a gentle wind, and suppose a 
gust to meet it that is traveling 10 miles an hour faster than 
the wind in which it was originally flying. What is the effect ? 
The machine can not at once slow down; but simply charges 
into that gust at 35 milesan hour. Consequently, the pressure 
on the wings is increased and the machine promptly rises. 

“ But consider the effect of opposite conditions. Suppose the 
machine had slowed down in relation to the earth, so as to get 
to its proper flying speed in relation to that gust of wind. 
Presently it gets right through the gust and into the lull the 
other side, just as a boat will ride over a wave and fall into 
the trough between the waves. This time the effect is that it 
is flying too slowly for the patch of slow wind that follows the 
gust, and consequently the pressure under the planes is de- 
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WHEN THE AIRMAN HAS THE LAUGH ON THE MOTORIST. 
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creased, and the machine drops till it either hits the ground 
(when it may or may not be broken, according to the pilot’s 
skill in landing), or else picks up its speed again, and produces 
the necessary pressure. 

“The sudden drop is most disconcerting, and is the cause of 
many accidents, especially to those who are comparative novices 
as aviators, and so do not fly high enough to leave room for q 
sudden drop of this sort. This is what is known to aviators as 
‘ falling into a pocket,’ or into ‘a hole in the wind.’ ” 


The speed of a machine through the air, Mr. Grey goes on to 
explain, has little to do with its speed over the ground. In 
still air, the flying speed of a machine through the air is the 
same as its speed over the ground. If the air is moving, the 
machine still flies at the same 

7a speed through the air, but its 
speed over the ground is quite 
different. A flying-machine 
that flies 40 miles an hour in 
still air will travel only about 
20 miles an hour over the 
ground if it is flying against 
a 20-mile wind, and will travel] 
60 miles an hour over the 
ground if flying with a 20-mile 
wind: 


“ Now consider the case of a 
machine flying with the wind 
if that wind is gusty. Suppose 
the machine to be flying 40 
miles an hour and to be ina 
gust traveling at 20 miles, the 
machine will then be doing 60 
miles an hour, and presently 
it will fly through the gust 
into slower air traveling at, 
let us say, 10 miles an hour. 
What happens? The machine 
is doing 60 and the wind is 
doing only 10; so the machine is going 50 miles an hour 
faster than the air when it ought to be going only 40. 
Consequently, the pressure under the planes increases, and the 
machine rises suddenly, till the rush of the extra momentum is 
expended, and then it settles down to its proper speed of 40 
miles an hour through the wind, plus the 10-mile wind speed, 
and is going 50. 

“Then the machine runs through the slow wind and overtakes 
another patch of wind traveling at, say, 20 miles an hour. This 
time the machine is doing 50 an hour, and only 30 an hour more 
than the wind, which is not enough to keep it in the air; so 
the whole’ machine falls till the force of the propellers has 
picked up the extra 10 miles an hour needed to make the proper 
40 miles flying speed, and by that’ time will be going 60 miles 
an hour over the ground again. ...... 

“Another important thing to understand is the effect of 
different kinds of ground onthe wind. <A wind blowing against 
a hillside is bound to blow up it, and the wind next the ground 
will be comprest by the other wind blowing on it, so that when 
it gets to the top of the hill it will expand, and some of it will 
blow level along the top and some of it will continue to rise. 
An aeroplane flying off the top of the hill into such a wind 
would be lifted quite easily. Again, when a wind strikes a 
cliff face the compression may be so great that the wind will 
rise straight up and curl over, just like a wave, while close to 
the edge there might be no wind at all. An aeroplane flying 
into such a wind might well be caught in the ‘ curlover’ and 
dashed to the ground; but if it got as far as the edge it would 
be lifted by the up draft. 

“Downward drafts also occur, and these are dangerous to 
aeroplanes, because if the wind is blowing on top of the wings 
it is, of course, difficult to catch enough underneath the wings 
to give the necessary lift. Only high speed and a powerful et 
gine would make it possible. The commonest kind of down 


draft is formed when a wind blowing over the top of a hill finds 
the air in the valley at less pressure than itself, and conse 
quently, being squeezed by the wind behind it, it spreads itself 
down into the valley. : 
“ A less common kind of wind is met with when a cold wind 
over the sea descends to a cliff edge to replace air that is being 
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sucked away to fill the place of hot air ascending from the 
heated earth farther inland. This is the phenomenon that causes 
gea breezes and land breezes alternately at different times of 
day.” 





COLD LIGHT 


HERE there is light there is heat, and where there 
W: intense light there is often intense heat, and 

further where there are also inflammable moving- 
picture films, we may have disastrous fires. It will be welcome 
news, therefore, that a “ cold light ” has been produced that can 
be used in the cinematograph, not only lessening the danger, 
but permitting the use of gelatin films and relieving lecturers, 
managers, insurance companies, and audience of considerable 
nervous strain. Light without sensible heat has been hitherto 
obtainab!e in only two ways; first by exciting phosphorescence 
or luminescence electrically, especially in gases, and second, 
by straining out the non-luminous heat-rays with some trans- 
parent substance like rock-salt, that does not transmit them. 
Of course, some heat accompanies all light; all we can do is 
to avoid or remove the “ dark heat” that usually accompanies 
the light rays. Neither of the methods mentioned above is in 
commercial use for lantern-projection, altho the “ straining ” 
method has been so used in laboratories. Light accompanied 
by as little heat as possible is desirable for this’ purpose— 
witness some recent disastrous fires caused by lanterns using 
combustible films. A recent French inventor, Dussand by 
name, uses a light that flickers so rapidly as to be steady to 
the eye and yet remains dark long enough between its luminous 
periods to cool off completely. This he calls * cool light.” Says 
awriter in La Nature (Paris, December 24) : 


“Tn the first place, M. Dussand does away with the projecting 
lantern, simply placing a double lens before and behind the 
positive slide. Back of this he puts his ‘ cold-light box,’ which 
contains a metallic-filament bulb operated by a small strong 
battery with a commutator that breaks the current periodi- 
cally. This discontinuous current determines in the filament 
‘pulsations,’ during each of which it becomes luminous. The 
periods of brightness succeed one another so rapidly that this 
‘pulsative light’ appears absolutely steady to the observer’s 
eye. Besides, as a consequence not less important, the lamp 
filament rests during each interruption of the current, and ac- 
cording to the inventor’s theory, the slight heat that it has ac- 
quired during the working period has time todisappear. Thus, 
a current of lower than normal tension may be sent through the 
lamp without causing continued heating that would volatilize 
the filament. As the picture shows, this transformation of 





PROJECTING PICTURES BY ‘‘COLD LIGHT.” 


The light is turned on and off ‘‘so rapidly as to be steady to 
the eye, and yet remains dark long enough between its luminous 
periods to cool off completely.” 
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MOVING PICTURES BY ‘‘COLD LIGHT.” 


Two bands are used, containing alternate views, and while 
one is on the screen, the other is dark, thus keeping the light 
cool while the pictures appear so rapidly as to seem continuous. 


current is accomplished at small expense . . . by using one of 
the small motors that may be had for 60 to 80 cents....... 

“ As I have provedin M. Dussand’s laboratory, with a current 
of 1.5 amperes and 8 volts, the bulb of the lamp remains abso- 
lutely cold to the touch. And nevertheless the resulting light 
is sufficiently intense to replace the arc-light advantageously 
and make a magnificent colored projection six feet by six. The 
result made the more impression on me that we were using the 
most ordinary lenses of commerce, and in a lighted room. 

“This ‘ cold light ’ makes it unnecessary to employ costly pro- 
jection lanterns, using electricity, gas, acetylene, oxygen, al- 
cohol, or petroleum, of delicate, if not dangerous, manipulation. 
No more burns to avoid; no more fires to fear. Lecturers may 
give free rein to their eloquence without worrying about what 
the man at the lantern may do. 

“To apply the cold light to the cinematograph, M. Dussand 
has devised the following apparatus, which, among other ad- 
vantages, does away with twinkling and doubles the luminous 
intensity. He causes an ordinary negative band to pass through 
two printing devices—in the first, the odd images are taken 
off, in the second, the evenones. He introduces simultaneously 
these two bands into the apparatus and turns the crank; while 
an even image remains at rest, an odd image is moving into 
place, and vice versa. A tiny lamp similar to the one just de- 
scribed is placed behind each of the two openings in front of 
which the bands pass, and by means of properly arranged com- 
mutators each of these lamps is lighted only during the time 
when the corresponding image is at rest.” 

Dussand’s invention, it appears, has also great significance 
in connection with color photography, enabling an amateur to 
project ordinary photographs in colors at the modest cost of 
about two cents a view. It will also, we are told, be applied 
to a host of other uses, scientific and domestic: 

“It will be, in particular, a valuable aid to surgeons and 
physicians in the internal exploration of the human body, to 
microscopists in the examination of delicate preparations, and 
in general, in all cases needing intense illumination but requir- 
ing that there shall be not the slightest increase of the sur- 


rounding temperature.”—Translation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 
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IF MR. PAGE WERE “EDILE” 


sk STORY is often told of the Frenchman who visited 
London after the battle of Waterloo and, seeing the 
statue of Wellington, declared that France was at last 
avenged. The national monuments set up by the people of the 
Anglo-Saxon race are more often than not the despair of the 
judicious minority. Max Beerbohm once wrote an essay en- 
titled “ If I Were Edile,” in which he declared that were that 
ancient Roman office revived for his sake he would go about 
smashing all the public monuments that London had set up to 
her historic worthies. Mr. Thomas Nelson Page is to be seen 
in some such frame of mind regarding our heroes in stone and 
bronze. “ Has there ever been in any country such a travesty 
on art,” he asks in the New York Times, “ as that which, with 
a few exceptions, we have set up as a standard in our national 
monuments?” They “ represent an idea” or they may “ express 
a sentiment,” he frankly admits, “ but how frightfully do they 
express it!” 


“ As one gazes at the heroic monuments which stud our city 
parks and break the vistas of our avenues, they are anything 
but heroic. . . . The ‘ man on horseback ’ appears in every con- 
ceivable attitude, save the heroic andthegrand. Horses which 
could never by chance have escaped the cart or the plow are 
molded as chargers. The imagination appears, indeed, to have 
run wild in the direction of elevating very worthy men on most 
unworthy horses. 

“But in speaking of monuments, there is one in Washington 
which to my mind towers high above all others. The Washing- 
ton shaft which was once criticized in certain places as being 
only the representative of bulk and of bigness has justified it- 
self in the minds of all who have lived within sight of it. In 
the sunshine and in the shadow, in the glow of the sunrise and 
of the sunset, in the light of the moon, and when the driving 
clouds hang low in the winter evenings, it wears, like the sea, 
an ever-changing and impressive face. No one can live long 





Photograph by Harris & Ewing. 
SAINT GAUDENS’ STATUE CALLED “‘GRIEF.”” 


“Should future generations demand of us what we have done 
in art,”” says Mr. Page, ‘‘there sits our answer.” 


Sena 


in Washington and not fall under the spell of its majesty. [It 
is fitting that it should be the greatest one monument built by 
human hands, for it is the monument of the greatest one man 
who has blest the human race with the simple majesty and 
loftiness of his life. 

“Take a step further, go to that round hall in the Capitol at 
Significant and ad- 


Washington known as Statuary Hall. 
mirable nomenclature! 
And gaze if you can 
with unshaded eyes upon 
the frightful collection 
of marble effigies which 
are classed properly 
under the simple generic 
name of ‘statuary.’ 
Even the most patriotic 
sentiment of the most 
devoted American can 
not view that collection 
without a shudder at the 
grotesqueness of that 
group of men, who, it 
may well be said, have 
deserved better at the 
hands of their country- 
men.” 


This is the blue side 
of Mr. Page’s reflection. 
One sculptor who has 
iately gone from us left 
behind work for which 
there is no need to feel 
ashamed. Perhaps if 
Mr. Page’s critical sur- 
vey should take a wider 
scope he might see more 
than one. Washington 
is not the only site of 
our public monuments; 
but perhaps it is fairly 
representative. This is 
the brighter side of his 
picture: 





THOMAS NELSON PAGE, 

Who thinks no other country in the world 
can beat us in the ‘‘travesties of art’? we 
have set up for national monuments. 

“TI will speak of one 
who is but now passed away, leaving behind him works to 
which America, when challenged by the censor to show the 
fruit of her civilization as manifested in her art, may point 
with confidence that it will be accepted in every age and 
every clime. Whatever the judgment of the ages may be as 
to this work or that, Augustus Saint-Gaudens has with his 
chisel carved his name with those who are immortal. 

“ Not all his work seems to me to be on the same high plane. 
All shows marks of the wonderful gifts with which nature en- 
dowed him; but it was when he was untrammeled with the 
exactions of portraiture that his spirit soared. 

“In Washington, in a cemetery surrounded by cedars and 
cypress, steeped in profound calm, sits a figure, hooded and 
mysterious, gazing with face turned to the setting sun into the 
profound and mystical depths of life—past, present, and to 
come. To each soul it speaks and to that sum of all souls— 
humanity. It is the modern sphinx, and all we know is that 
it symbolizes the universal question of life. 

“ Should future generations demand of us what we have done 
in art—there sits our answer. We have done that—and, me 
judice, no other people in modern times have equaled it. ...- 

“TI believe the time will come, as surely as we continue a 
nation, when the American people will develop a great artistic 
sense. When the American people develop a sense they gener- 
ally put it into operation, for they are a practical people as 
well as an idealistic people. And when the people shall feel 
this artistic influence—when men’s hearts shall respond to the 
higher call of art, as they are beginning to do, the American 
people will see to it that art is no longer banned and barred 
from this country—that art shall have here a new land in which 
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to expand as liberty has had. Then art shall have the oppor- 
tunity to perform her proper function, to lift the people of 
this country from the slough of commercialism into which we 
have to some extent sunk into that high region where man 
shall, with his face to heaven, advance along the lines which 
God has opened for him, and progress with heart and intellect 
and with imagination,” 





OUR AMATEUR LITERATURE 


‘[ CENSUS, which seems to be shedding light on most 
departments of human activity, does not help us much 
in estimating literary conditions. Authorship here in 
America seems to Europeans plying the same trade to be a 
good one to follow, because the public, using the same idiom, 
is so large and prosperous; yet “in spite of our great, well-to- 
do population, in spite of the public schools, our magazines and 
our best sellers,” says The Publishers’ Weekly (New York), 
“the trade of authorship does not especially flourish in 
America.” Such a judgment is based upon the fact of “the 
few outstanding names of professional literary workmen.” 
This journal, which tells in a confidential way the secrets of 
the trade to those who are trying to make their living by it, 
sees “ some resemblance to vaudeville ” in the performances of 
the great mass of our literary workers, “ where a lucky hit may 
make a performer famous over night, but where new favorites 
are always coming on to crowd the old from the stage.” Con- 
trast with bygone years makes even more vivid our present 
plight: 

“There are few of the younger men, for example, who ply 
the novelist’s craft as Trollope, Charles Reade, Wilkie Collins, 
and James Payn have plied it in England, to take names of the 
second rank. Oras Hawthorne, Howells, and James have plied 
it in America. Novelists come and go, and many of them do 
very well, but most of our successful books give the effect of 
being written by amateurs who have been pitchforked unex- 
pectedly into fame, and withdrawn as suddenly from the stage.” 

Much the same is the case with novels as with short stories 
that strike the fancy of the public: 


“Occasionally the author repeats his success; a very few, 
like Winston Churchill, work away at the trade year after 
year. The majority have put their best work into their first 
successful book, and merely repeat and dilute that till they tire 
of it. Many, it must be supposed, find a more profitable outlet 
for their energy in some other kind of business. As for the 
writers who fail to draw one of the lucky numbers in the big 
lottery, they must perforce go on, if at all, for the love of the 





From the New York “'Times,”” 


THE “GROTESQUES” OF STATUARY HALL. 
Men so memorialized, thinks Mr. Page, have deserved better at the hands of their countrymen. 
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thing. Many of our best books are written, not by professional 
authors, but by lawyers like Robert Grant, university professors 
like Robert Herrick, editors like W. C. Brownell, business men 
like Charles D. Stuart. Probably less literature is a by-prod- 
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From the New York ‘ Times.” 
ONE OF OUR SOLDIER’S MONUMENTS, 


Which, perched high in the air, ‘‘presents the nether side of a 
plow-horse’’ to the ordinary gaze. 


uct of journalism than was the case a generation or two ago, 
and still is in England, where the two branches of the writers’ 
craft are less distinct than they have for the most part become 
in America. Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells, G. K. Chesterton, 
Richard Le Gallienne, and many others have been quite as 
much journalists as authors. 

“Whatever the explanation may be, it seems to be the case 
that England manages to support a much larger number of 
strictly professional authors than 
America. Very likely few of them 
win large prizes, but they manage 
to keep going, and their work has 
the volume, the continuity, and the 
even quality that is the mark of 
trained professional work as distin- 
guished from the spasmodic out- 
bursts of the amateur. No doubt 
to be an artist is a higher thing yet, 
and now and then an amateur may 
prove to be agenius. But genius 
is so rare a thing that it may be 
left out of the account; in the long 
run the general massof ‘literature 
of the day ’ is tolerably certain to be 
better when written by professional 
craftsmen, who perfect their art 
year after year, than when it is the 
work of lucky novices. It is the 
defect of the present conditions in 
America to encourage the clever 
novice too much and to neglect, 
relatively, the experienced author. 
There is not enough inducement, 
either pecuniary or social, to sustain 
the ambitious in a long, hard climb 
up the ladder to fame. Those who 
are lucky do very well, but the 








young American rebels at the thought of working with 
scant returns for ten or twenty years on the chance of 
winning success after his hair is gray. In this respect, no 
doubt, the glittering prizes of the American book market are 
if anything a deterrent to literary production, for they make 
ordinary rewards seem trivial. Ina pecuni- 
ary way authorship offers little to tempt the 
ambitious; a country which has such large 
opportunities for money-making as America 
will probably not have a solid body of pro- 
fessional authors in the European sense 
until it can offer substantial compensations 
in the way of dignity and prestige. At 
present neither can be accounted among 
the perquisites of the trade, and it is 
natural enough that ambitious young men, 
as we are assured, are turning from writing 
novels to writing advertisements.” 


The machinery that we have devised for 
the propagation of literature seems to have 
at least one virtue. It makes literature, 
always a “ notoriously beggarly trade,” one 
“less beggarly here in the America of to- 
day than in most times and places.” Con- 
template the means: 


“ Rarely has there been so efficient an in- 
strument for rewarding popularity as is 
provided by the American magazine. Here 
we now see literature subsidized by com- 
merce, for without the advertisements of 
motor-cars, corsets, and shaving-soap, what 
periodical could be kept up on so lavisha - 
scale? ... Such a huge, ready-made audi- 
ence not merely introduces a clever new 
writer to more readers in a month than 
in the old days he might have been able 
to find in a lifetime, but it makes gen- 
erous pay quite possible, and there is as 


yet no magazine trust to keep down the Copyrighted by W. & D. Downly, London, 
MME. BERNHARDT, 


scale of prices for literary work. We have 
lately seen that in the case of such celeb- 
rities as Theodore Roosevelt and Rudyard 
Kipling, the price may run as high as a 
dollar a word, and since any industrious 
person can write 1,500 or 2,000 words an hour, it is to be seen 
that, as practised by a genius, the trade of author is no longer 
quite despicable.” 





BERNHARDT THE INDOMITABLE 


a \HE MOST conspicuous figure in the theatrical world of 
America this year is probably Mme. Sara Bernhardt. 
At the age of sixty-five she is amazing the whole 

country by her power to endure a most arduous season. This 

is her eighth visit to our shores, and, as Mr. Winter says in 

Harper’s Weekly, “the history of our stage could neither be 

written nor clearly and rightly comprehended without consid- 

eration of Sara Bernhardt’s career.” Mr. Winter’s formula to 
express the secret of her present popularity, shown in the 
crowded houses that watch her acting in a round of parts, 
mostly old ones, is a recognition of “the power and value of 
momentum in public life.” Her acting, he declares, “ intrinsi- 
cally, does not account for this liberal ebullition of popular 
enthusiasm.” It is, so he tells us, “the acting of an accom- 
plished executant, an experienced and expert imitator, within 
somewhat narrow limits, of the operations of human passion 
and human suffering; Madame Bernhardt possesses ample and 
exact control of the instruments of her vocation, but it is not, 
and it never has been, such acting as touches the heart, 
awakens sympathy, elicits the response of affectionate feeling, 
and ennobles the mind by manifestation of a great nature.” 

On November 8, 1880, she made her first appearance on the 
American stage at Booth’s Theater, New York, as Adrienne in 
“ Adrienne Lecouvreur.” She has not allowed herself to be for- 
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As she is represented in a recent por- 
trait. ‘*She has lived her life to her utmost 
capacity,” declares Mr. William Winter. 
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gotten since, even tho, as happened during her tour immediately 
preceding this one, “ the New York Theatrical Syndicate forced 
her, while traversing a part of the South, to appear in a tent,” 
Mr. Winter gives us this general estimate of her powers: 


“Sara Bernhardt, as an actress, within 
her natural field, is a wonderful performer, 
even a genius. But that natural field, un- 
happily, is one of morbid eccentricity, and 
the better its most typical images are pre- 
sented, the less desirable they show them- 
selves of being presented at all. Repre- 
sentative embodiments by this actress 
are Frou-Frou, Fedora, Floria, Theodora, 
Gismonda, Cleopatra, Magda, Cesarine 
in ‘La Femme de Claude,’ Jzeyl, and 
Blanche Marie in ‘ La Dame de Challant,’ 
No spectator was ever benefited, cheered, 
encouraged, ennobled, instructed, or even 
rationally entertained by the prospect 
of those embodiments, or any one of 
them, and it is beyond reasonable dispute 
that the exhibition of them has exerted 
a deplorable influence. No person ac- 
quainted with the subject has ever denied 
the merits of Madame Bernhardt’s acting; 
it is the duty of the critical observer 
to specify and define them. They are, in 
brief, the ability to elicit complete and de- 
cisive dramatic effect from situations of 
horror, terror, vehement passion, and men- 
tal anguish; neatness in the adjustment of 
manifold details; evenly sustained continu- 
ity ; ability to show a woman who seeks to 
cause physical infatuation and who gener- 
ally can succeed in doing so; a woman ir 
whom vanity, cruelty, selfishness, and ani- 
mal propensity are supreme; a woman of 
formidable, sometimes dangerous, some- 
times terrible mental force. The woman of 
intrinsic grandeur—the woman essentially 
good and noble—she has not succeeded in 
portraying. ‘ Nature’s above art in that.’ 
Queen Katharine and Hermione, for exam- 
ple, are characters beyond her reach. Her 
inadequacy in this relation was clearly 
shown by her presentment of Phedre. She 
has never truthfully depicted a woman who truly loves. She 
never could have given a veritable personation of Imogen, 
or Viola, or Juliet, or Rosalind. Had she possest the mind to 
understand and the soul to sympathize with such parts as those, 
or with such parts as Mary Stuart and Volumnia, together 
with the same technical proficiency, at its best, which she has 
exhibited in a vastly lower order of characters, Sara Bernhardt 
would have given performances of superlative excellence, which, 
in their beneficent influence, would have lived forever. She 
has, meantime, fulfilled her destiny—which is the consequence 
of character operant on circumstances; she has lived her life 
to her utmost capacity; she has left undone nothing which it 
was in her power to do; she has had a large, if indiscriminate, 
part of the world at her feet; and when the Great Prompter 
strikes the bell for the final curtain, she will pass and be 
thought of no more, except as a conspicuous example of eccen- 
tric character and brilliant ability. The laurel that is rooted 
in a bed of horrors soon withers and dies.” 


The extraordinary courage, fortitude, tenacity of purpose, 
and continuity of labor that Sara Bernhardt has exhibited, says 
Mr. Winter, have, naturally, “ aroused admiration, and that ad- 
miration is well deserved.” Continuing: 


“The example of the eminent.actress, in that respect, is in- 
spiring and worthy of ardent emulation. ‘Think nothing done 
while aught remains to do.’ But the example is not so excep- 
tional as to warrant an excess of superlative adjectives in the 
celebration of it. Madame Bernhardt has learned new words 
and presented old variations of the same character under new 
names, but in fifteen or twenty years she has shown only one 
new phase of character—Reichstadt, in ‘ L’Aiglon.’ She is by 
no means alone in the ability to act well, in age, the parts re- 
quiring the spirit and the semblance of youth. Longevity 18 
usual among actors. Madame Bernhardt’s repertory—all told, 
about 180 parts—will not bear comparison with that o‘ such 
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rformers, for example, as John Gilbert, William Warren, and 
Henry Irving. She is about sixty-eight years old. Charles 
Mathews acted rattling light comedy parts, and acted them 
better than they have ever been acted since, when he was be- 
tween seventy and eighty years old. Joseph Jefferson acted 
Bob Acres and Mr. Golightly at seventy-five and danced the 
quadrille. Mrs. G. H. Gilbert began her first starring tour when 
she was more than eighty. George Holland played Tony 
Lumpkin, without tremor or lapse and sang his barnyard song, 
at seventy-six. In old days the formidable, iron-visaged, iron- 
bodied veteran Charles Macklin acted the terrific part of Mac- 
beth, for the first time, at eighty-two, and continued to act 
heavy parts until he was past one hundred. It is good, how- 
ever, to see upon the stage—and everywhere else—indomitable 
endurance, the aspiring mind that nothing can daunt, and the 
jron will that nothing can break.” 





THE TEN COSTLIEST BOOKS 
[os AUTHOR of a best-seller must experience one 


chagrin. The very magnitude of his sales forbids him 

to contemplate a day, however far beyond the span of 
his natural life, when his work will become the object of search 
of anxious book-hunters. That solace may of course be the 
hungry consolation of the man of 
one edition. It would be hard to 
imagine the time, for example, 
when a work of Kipling could not 
be bought in any desired quantity ; 
Henry James, on the other hand, 
is already a bibliographical “ rar- 
ity.” Book-hunting has its devotees 
by the thousands, but recent years 
have created in their ranks a class 
who pursue volumes so rare that no 
one man can have a complete col- 
lection of them. No individual, 
for example, is ever likely to own 
all the ten most valuable books in 
the world. Mr. R. H. Dodd has 
been deciding what these are, and — 
the New York Sun prints the list. 
Thus: 


“The most valuable printed book 
in the world is the Gutenberg 
Bible, which was printed at Mainz, 
Germany—the first printed book. 
Its present value would be hard to 
determine, as no copy has recently 
come up for sale, but the price 
steadily advances. In 1884 a copy 
in London brought £3,900, in 1897 
the Ashburnham copy on vellum 
sold for £4,000. Thelate Mr. Hoe 
estimated that it would not be long 
before the price of one of these 
rare copies would come to 
$50,000. 

“After the Gutenberg Bible, 
Robert H. Dodd, who is an author- 
ity on rare books, places the Psal- 
ter, dated 1457, which is the first 
book printed with a date. It has 
been said that this book if offered 
for sale would bring over $50,000. 

“A copy of the same Psalter 
dated 1459 was bought by Quaritch in London for something 
like £2,500. This kook passed into the possession of Theodore 
Irving, of Oswego, and later, with his library, into the pos- 
session of J. P. Morgan. 

“The ‘Receyyell of the History of Troy,’ printed by William 
Caxton, the first English printer, 1469-71, comes third on the 
list, being the first book printed in the English language. 
There are only a few copies of it known, and of these few a 
still smaller number are perfect. 

“The first edition of Chaucer’s ‘ Canterbury Tales,’ printed 


Copyrighted by N, Sarony, New York. 
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Shown as Adrienne, the first part she enacted in America. 
She can portray the woman of “ vanity, cruelty, selfishness and 
animal propensity,” but not ‘‘the woman essentially good and 
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about 1478, is very rare and valuable, as are the 1485 edition 
of Sir Thomas Malory’s ‘ Morte d’Arthur’ and the First Folio 
Shakespeare. A copy of the First Folio now in the library of 
an American collector sold at the Van Antwerp sale in London 
a few years ago for £3,600. 

“The elaborately titled ‘Book of the General Laws and 
Liberties Concerning the Inhabitants of Massachusetts,’ printed 
at Cambridge, Mass., in 1648, is the first book of laws printed 
in what is now known as the United States. The only 
known copy of this book, which is in the library of the 
late E. D. Church, of Brooklyn, is easily worth $20,000 or 
$25,000. It would probably bring much more even, if 
offered for sale. 

“ Antedating by eight years the first book of laws printed in 
this country is the Bay Psalm Book, printed in 1640, in Cam- 
bridge also—the first book printed in what is now called the 
United States. Of this book there are ten copies in all; the 
four perfect copies are those in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
England, in the Lenox Library in New York, in the library of 
John Carter Brown at Providence, and in the library of the 
late Cornelius Vanderbilt. It would be hard to tell the value 
of one of these perfect copies, as none has been offered for sale 
lately. The Vanderbilt copy, which was obtained for $1,200, 
would undoubtedly bring $10,000 to-day. 

“Extremely valuable as being the only perfect copy known 
is that of the first editiun of Shakespeare’s ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ 
the first book of Shakespeare’s to 
be published. 

“ Rounding out the ten most val- 
uable printed books in the world 
Mr. Dodd would place the 1459 
edition of the Psalter mentioned 
above in the final place on the list.” 


The sale some time this season 
of the library of the late Robert 
H. Hoe will bring into the market, 
it is said, one of the most valuable 
book collections in the world. This 
and other happenings in the book 
world draw attention to trade in 
second-hand books, which must al- 
ways remain outside the regula- 
tions that apply to staple articles 
and hence open the door to the el- 
ementof romance. Notlong since 
the library of Mr. Howard Will- 
etts, of White Plains, was de- 
stroyed by fire and he engaged an 
appraiser of rare books to estimate 
his loss. The New York Times 
makes these editorial comments on 
several aspects of the case: 


“The prices Mr. Wendell placed 
on some of them are fairly stag- 
gering to ordinary mortals. For 
instance, a set of Cruikshankiana 
is estimated at $35,875, and an 
original edition of Thackeray’s 
writings at $25,250. These values 
are not guessed at, however, but 
are founded on a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the records of 
sales of rare books, coupled with 
a knowledge possest only by ex- 
perts, of the present state of the 
market for such luxuries. The 
destroyed library of Mr. Willetts, 
according to Mr. Wendell, was 
worth more than $90,000. For his services the appraiser 
charged $4,500 and was awarded $3,500 by a trial jury. In the 
United States Circuit Court Judge Ray has now reduced this 
sum to $2,500, on the ground that the compensation of such 
an expert should not be over $20,000 a year, while $14,000 
would be a fair amount....... 

“Tt is a trade requiring special talent and large experience, 
and it is notovercrowded. However, neither of the sums men- 
tioned by Judge Ray is beggarly. Even with the restriction, 
bhook-appraising is a profitable em»lcyment.” 











EJ THE RELIGIOUS WORLD 


TO KEEP THE LUMBER-JACKS SOBER 


[= LUMBER-JACK “sky-pilot,” Mr. F. E. Higgins, 
comes out in support of the Government against liquor- 
sellers and certain upholders of “ the rights of American 
citizens,” who wish to overturn the Ballinger order in northern 
Minnesota. This order has been in operation 
a year and aims to prevent the wholesale 
demoralization of lumber-jacks and Indians 
in that section by closing the saloons that used 
to bristle along the whole course of the log- 
ging highway. Mr. Higgins, the story of 
whose missionary labors has been told in 
these pages, has been working for fifteen 
years among the lumber-jacks, and therefore 
speaks with knowledge. He admits that the 
law is defied and that many men are * running 
blind pigs”; some assert that “ more liquor 
is being sold than ever.” He is definite, how- 
ever, in his opposition to those who“ are 
claiming their rights, as American citizens, 
to drink when and where they please,” and 
in The Christian Work and Evangelist (New 
York) gives this picture of the state of things 
the Ballinger act hopes to amend: 


“For a number of years the large logging 
companies have been logging by rail instead 
of by river, and no sooner has a railroad been 
surveyed through the forest than every few 
miles along that road up springs a small 
town, tar-paper buildings or log shacks, 
saloons, gambling hells, and other places of 
sin. Take, for example, along the M. & I. 
R. R., from Brainerd to the Canadian line. 
At a time there were almost one hundred 
saloons in twenty-five miles, besides wide-open gambling and 
brothels on every hand. Again, let us take the Minneapolis 
and Rainey River Railroad, running from Deer River to Big 
Fork; this was built to get out the timber north of Deer 
River. At Deer River we found fifteen saloons for a popula- 
tion of less than 1,000, and the liquor men were not satisfied 
with this, but built saloons along the line almost at the 
camp doors. 

“In many of these towns, if a lumber-juck wanted to get 
warm, he had to go to a saloon; if he wanted to eat, he had to 
go to a saloon; if he wanted to be shaved, he had to go to a 
saloon, and, as the majority of these places had music, and 
were running all night, the men in the camps got in the habit 
of going there often during the winter. Often the contractors 
were ruined by their men leaving them, to lie around saloons. 
It was a common thing to see hundreds of lumber-jacks either 
staggering in the streets or sleeping in ‘ snake-rooms.’ Many 
times have I seen contractors drive in and load these poor 
drunken jacks, like so many pigs, into their sleds—their money 
was all gone, so the saloon-keepers had no further use for them 
—the contractors hoping, 2fter sobering up the unfortunate 
lumber-jack, that he would work for them. Often these men 
would have the D. T.’s in camp, and many of them closed their 
days in that condition. I have counted over twenty quarts of 
liquor, besides several jugs full, in one car going from Deer 
River to the Itasca logging camps, and have stood for hours at 
a time trying to keep the men from fighting, and helped to un- 
load them at the various camps, while they were senseless and 
many of them cut and bleeding—a sight that no pen could 
describe. 

*T have spoken to men who were with me on such occasions, 
and they have all agreed that no picture could overdraw the 
awful state of affairs during those days of the wide-open 
saloons. Indians were given liquor as freely as any person 
else. It was a common thing to see Indians in the saloons and 
to see them dead to the world on the streets, or in the snake- 
rooms, or in the village lock-ups. Men were shot and put to 
death in various ways and little was said about it. Often I 





DR. KAUFMANN KOHLER, 


Who thinks “ there isno room for Ghetto 
Judaism in America.” 


have heard it said, ‘ He is only an old, drunken lumber-jack,’ 
and to-day there are many men in the penitentiary from this 
region who are there because of this wide-open policy. Hun- 
dreds of young men coming from our farms in Iowa, North and 
South Dakotas, and southern Minnesota to work for a few 
months in the camps have been ruined here; they have learned 
to drink and gamble, and many of them are to-day tramps and 
bums, ashamed to use their own names, and 
feel that no one cares for them.” 


His itinerary for the past year has been 
through the part of the State affected by the 
Ballinger order and he has made a close 
study of the conditions. Continuing he says: 


“Some claim it is killing the towns; the 
license tax in Minnesota in these small towns 
is $500, and, in spite of the large amount 
of revenue received from saloons, gambling- 
halls, and brothels, the towns are to-day 
buried in debt. There are two classes of 
people who want saloons back: the liquor 
men, and those that claim you must have 
license money to run a town. I have talked 
with hundreds of men who are working in 
the woods and with many of the logging 
contractors and settlers, and they have all 
said it is the best thing that ever came to 
this country to have saloons closed.” 





AMERICAN LEAVEN IN 
JUDAISM 


DIFFERENCE OF OPINION devel- 
A oped among the attendants of the 
biennial council of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations in New 
York City last week as to how much the pro- 
gressive spirit of America should be credited with the progress 
of the Jews in this country. The principal speaker of the 
first day, Dr. Kaufmann Kohler, of Cincinnati, president of 
the Hebrew Union College, seemed to think that. the most 
valuable element in American Judaism was the transforming 
spirit caught from the soil, whereas the speaker immediately 
following him thought there was an inherent impulse for prog- 
ress still to be found in orthodox Jewry. As the New York 
Tribune reports him, Dr. Kohler states his position in this way: 


“There is no room for Ghetto Judaism in America. Look at 
any of the creeds and churches in our free land. They are all 
more tolerant, more liberal, more humane and sympathetic in 
their mutual relations than those in Europe. Our free institu- 
tions, our common-school education, our enlightening press and 
pulpit with their appeal to common sense, enlarge the mental 
and social horizon and render progress the guiding maxim. 
American Judaism must step forth, the equal of any church in 
broadness of view and largeness of scope, as a living truth, as 
an inspiring message to the new humanity that is now in the 
making, not as a mere memory of the past and a piece of 
Orientalism in the midst of vigorous, forward-pressing Occi- 
dental civilization. 

“I do not wonder that our Russian or Rumanian brethren 
brought up under the humiliating conditions and widely differ- 
ent religious views and influences of their benighted country 
harbor a certain mistrust of us when they see our majesti¢ 
houses of worship and our educational and philanthropic struc- 
tures reared after and maintained by altogether new methods. 
In their bewilderment they fail to recognize that in blending 
Americanism with Judaism we have, like Joseph of yore, stored 
up the treasures of life for their children as well as for ours; 
that in changing or modifying the form we have been reserving 
and guarding the faith far better than did our brethren iD 
Europe who are being confronted with the peril of spiritual 
starvation and whose children sell their Jewish birthright by 
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the thousands for a mess of pottage, for political or social 
recognition and promotion.” 


Dr. Max Heller, of New Orleans, who is a reformed rabbi 
and a Zionist, said in making the customary motion for a vote 
of thanks that he did not “ relish the constant use of the word 
‘ progressive ’ as applied only to reformed Judaism,” for “ there 
is progress of orthodoxy also.” Further: 


“J must say that I do not care for the emphasis placed on the 
‘ Americanization’ of the Jew. Everything that the Jew en- 
joys in the way of benefits is not due to America. American- 
izing the immigrants is not the only thing due them. Ameri- 
canization is a fact and is borne out by history and should not 
be so largely stressed.” 


Practically the same ideas as those advanced by Dr. Kohler 
were exprest by Mr. Daniel P. Hays, of New York, and Mr. 
Abraham Abrahams, of Brooklyn, in the addresses that opened 
the deliberations of the session. The latter had this to say: 


“We represent the so-called progressive or reform element 
in Judaism, but our interests are not narrow. They are cath- 
colic, including the welfare of all Israel and are not limited to 
those who Jabor under the banner of reform. The problems 
that we try to solve are not fractional, dealing with a very 
small portion of our coreligionists, but integral, embracing the 
vast number of Jews outside the ranks of reform. We have 
not separated ourselves from our brethren. Their cause is our 
cause, their misery our misery, their triumph our triumph. 

“To me the grcatest peril to American Judaism is right here 
in our big city. The hurried congestion of Jews in New York, 
due to the barbaric persecutions in Russia, Rumania, and other 
Eastern points, presents to us a condition that menaces the 
welfare of our faith and our solidarity. And we can do nothing 
that is more urgent than the bending of all our efforts to the 
twin problems of immigration and assimilation in the sense of 
Americanization. The history of Israel shows that Judaism 
flourished most healthily when it lived free in the open environ- 
ment of its neighbors. Not contraction but contact with the 
larger world is conducive to the invigoration of our religion. ... 

“The future of Judaism in America is in the main dependent 
on the reform movement. Without casting reflections on the 
other phases.of Judaism in this country, the fact is clearly 
patent to all observers that to a great extent the progressive 
Jews are doing the things for Israel that count.” 


Colonel Roosevelt and Mr. Jacob H. Schiff were the chief 
speakers at the dinner which marked the evening of the final 
day of the council’s session. Mr. Schiff, in introducing Mr. 
Roosevelt, touched again upon the theme that caused the flurry 
on the opening day, saying: 


“Not for a moment do I want to cast the slightest aspersion 
upon those who, for the time being, probably constitute the 
large majority of our coreligionists in this country, and who 
still cling to the orthodoxy they have brought from their dis- 
tant native lands, but I maintain that, if we want to make 
certain that the offspring of the great multitude of our core- 
ligionists, who have come into our midst during the past three 
decades, are to grow into worthy Americans of the Jewish faith, 
we shall have vigorously and consistently to continue our efforts 
to develop the Reform Judaism, for which the basis has so far- 
sightedly been laid on this continent by Isaac M. Wise, Einhorn, 
Samuel Hirsch, and Lilienthal. 

“It is our proud and justified claim that in this city of a 
million people of the Jewish faith—and this is no doubt the 
case elsewhere in the United States—it is the Reform Jew who 
has, in the main, created and looks after the proper manage- 
ment not only of Jewish charity institutions, but also after the 
maintenance of the educational and cultural efforts within the 
Jewish community, and we truly can say of Reform Judaism, 
With its existence in this country of six or seven decades: ‘ By 
its fruits ye shall know it.’ 

“When we go apart on the morrow let the impress remain 
upon us from this council of American Hebrew Congregations 
that even if it is our aim to imbue Judaism with a healthy 
liberalism, we deeply respect our faith, and that we shall be 
ever mindful that our religion commands us, that ahead of any- 
thing comes the weal of the country of which we have become 
bart and parcel. We shall then not be wanting in the precious 
things which are the heritage of every good citizen of this 
great Republic.” 
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HAECKEL’S OPEN DISAVOWAL OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


HE RELIGIOUS trend of Germany’s ruler, as viewed 

by one of her leading scientists, is given by Ernst 
Haeckel in an explanation of his own recent formal re- 
nouncement of church affiliations. The author of “ The Riddle 
of the Universe” has long been known as the leader of the 





Courtesy of “‘ The Truth Seeker.” 


GERMANY’S LEADING EVOLUTIONIST, 


Who formally renounces Christianity, after many years ot 
hesitation, because he thinks Emperer William represents a 
“Catholicizing tendency” of Protestant Christianity. 


school of materialistic philosophy, but for personal reasons he 
has retained his church membership. In a letter to The Free 
Word (Frankfort-on-the-Main) which is translated by The 
Truth Seeker (New York), he reviews his religious life, telling 
us that at about the age of twenty or twenty-five he reached, 
“through heavy soul conflicts, the conviction that the mystic 
faith teachings of the Christian religion were completely ir- 
reconcilable with the certain results of scientific experience.” 
During the following forty years he held the belief, common 
with German scientific thinkers, in “ the utter impossibility of 
reconciling the Christian beliefs about ‘ creation,’ ete., with 
the important facts of evolution as now established.” The wri- 
tings of Goethe, and later those of Darwin, made him work his 
way “from an originally dualistic and idealistic view of the 
world to a pure monistic and realistic philosophy.” The final 
step was not taken, however. He tells why: 


“Since for more than twenty years I had snwardly, from pure 
conviction, absolved myself from the faith-teachings of Chris- 
tianity, it would have been only natural to have given proper 
expression to this conviction outwardly by withdrawal from 
the Evangelical Church. But this last step I left untaken out 
of regard to my family and some dear friends to whom I would 
thereby have brought heavy sorrow and injury. 

“ But if now, after ripe conviction, I have resolved upon this 
last step itis because, in part, the personal considerations have 








meanwhile been removed by my [ong delay and in part be- 
cause now changes have made it repugnant to my sense of 
honor to continue even the external appearance of religious 
inconsistency, and to thus justify the customary hypocrisy in 
our land; to wit: 

“The reaction in regard to the Church affairs and in politics 
which has developed in our German realm during the last 
twenty-two years under the government of what is called the 
‘New Course’ increases constantly, and endangers more and 
more the freedom of the mental and spiritual progress, and the 
welfare of our dear fatherland. 

“ With the deepest regret it must be confest that this reaction 
has found its strongest support in. the much be-wondered per- 
son of our highly gifted Emperor, William II., who, since the 
beginning of his reign, has placed himself in opposition to the 
so-called ‘ Old Course’ of his grandfather William I.” 


The present William, says Professor Haeckel, in contrast with 
his father and grandfather, “ has nursed the romantic tendencies 
of his great uncle, Frederick William IV.” This is shown in 
what Professor Haeckel calls a “ Catholicizing tendency” of 
William’s “ Protestant Christianity.” William’s visit to Pope 
Leo XIII. is pointed to as one outward demonstration, while 
his failure to reply to the “ Borrom<o Encyclical” of Pope 
Pius X. was such as to astonish both Catholic and Protestant 
Germany. Professor Haeckel proceeds: 


“The orthodox Evangelical Church, which had in spite of 
everything secured this ascendency, and which has besides ap- 
proached very near to the Catholic Church, has shared with it 
the theory and practise of the Jesuits. Both cherish their 
fundamental principle: The end (pleasing to God) justifies and 
sanctifies the means (the persecution of the heretics). Both 
contest with equal energy and with like consequences the en- 
lightenment of the people and the progress of their knowledge 
and culture. To this end they use their powerful influence in 
Church and State. 

“Thus the separation of Church and State, and also the ab- 
solute separation of Church and school, appear to be more 
pressingly presented tous than ever before. In many civilized 
countries this separation, most. important and useful to the 
State arid the school, has been Jong: ago effected; in Germany, 
on the contrary, it stumbles over the most stiff-necked 
opposition. 

“We must now more than ever seek by every lawful means 
in our power to bring about this separation. For now the 
mighty power of .the,Catholic and Evangelical clergy, by a 
clu 2 union with the reactionary feudal nobility, is strengthened 
to a most dangerous degree. Both use in true Jesuitical way 
the cloak of religion for the veiling of their selfish interests 
and their lust of power. The notorious Black-blue Block 
threatens the foundation of our mental and spiritual freedom. 

“ Altho these political considerations are for me by far the 
most powerful motives for consequent present withdrawal from 
the Church, yet they are reenforced by a sense of disgust (Ekel) 
at the sham-holy hypocrisy and the old Byzantine sneaking, 
cringing treachery, which in the splendors of the showy new 
emperor-throne threatens to lead us all to a general and danger- 
ous demoralization. This compulsory education into an external 
church-doom destroys the noblest qualifications for any true 
and inward religion. 

“ And finally these confirm me in my determination to with- 
draw from the Church, the necessary defense I have had to 
make against the measureless attacks and the honorless slanders 
which during the last two years the clerical and reactionary 
press combined have hurled against my moral character. In 
the most vulgar modes of expression, and through hundreds of 
papers and brochures, I am insulted and placed in the pillory 
as atraitor. And why? Pretendedly, because I have disgraced 
science through false illustration, especially concerning em- 
bryos; but in fact because for fifty years I have fearlessly and 
without regard to consequences defended the true modern 
teachings of evolution, and have furthered its most important 
result: that from the vertebrate animals the human species 
have descended. The two modern Brotherhoods of Jesuit 
Societies (Bunds), the evangelical Keplerbund, and the Catho- 
lic ‘ Thomas Bund,’ have rivaled each other in these heinous 
charges. To both and all of them I have at last devoted a final 
and conclusive answer, which appeared in the December number 
of Neuen Frankfurter Verlag (now published as a pamphlet), 
under the title of ‘Sandalion; an Open Answer to the False 
Charges of the Jesuits.’ ” 
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CHRISTIANITY’S CONFLICT WITH ISLAM 


"| \HE STRUGGLE between the religion of Mohammed 
and the religion of Christ, says Cornelius H. Patton, in 
The Congregationalist and Christian World (Boston), 

is a stubborn and complicated one.. Treating of the religious 
side of this conflict, for it has also a political side, he speaks 
with admiration of the devotion which characterizes the people 
of Islam, their habits of prayer, and their profound faith in 
the reality of their creed. Taking for granted, of course, 
that their creed is false and degrading, he thinks that it must 
crumble into extinction under the rays of modern enlighten- 
ment. Education, political liberty, and a knowledge of the 
truths of science are tending to show its absurdity and hasten 
its abolition. Of Mohammedan religious devotion in the 
way of external observances this eminent Eastern traveler 
remarks: 


“One is tremendously imprest by the grip this faith has upon 
its followers. It seems to be religion in its most tenacious 
form. Itis entrenched strong and deep in the life of the people. 
I visited Brousa, the ancient capital, where the first six sultans 
are entombed, a stronghold to-day of conservative reactionary 
Mohammedanism. We could count sixty mosques from the 
windows of the girls’ school. One hundred thousand Moham- 
medans in a city of 120,000, and 95 per cent. of them go regu- 
larly to the mosque for prayer! That is the sort of thing that 
makes you stop and think. Converting the world doesn’t look 
so easy over here as it does in a Layman’s Convention. Think 
of the faithfulness of the faithful, when they can not attend 
public worship, of their plumping down anywhere—on the decks 
of ships, in railroad cars, in market-places, and going through 
their ‘holy gymnastics!’ There is a strange power in this 
religion.” 


The work being done by the American Board of Missions in 
providing schools and colleges for the Turks is bearing fruit in 
every direction—religious, political, and intellectual. One thing 
that Islam can not stand is the daylight, “ and here is our hope”: 


“Before education it disintegrates. Before Christian educa- 
tion it should be transformed into vital faith. Bewilderment 
is already setting in where men have begun to read, and every- 
where to-day you see men reading newspapers. The situation 
seemed typified to me by an old Moslem praying on the deck of 
my steamer out of Constantinople. He had spread his blanket 
and was deep in his prayers, having reached that part where 
they place their thumbs behind their ears, when a fellow Moslem 
called to him and informed him he was facing in the wrong 
direction. He was praying toward Boston instead of toward 
Mecca. The old man turned in the direction indicated and 
started in all over again, evidently feeling that his petitions 
had been wasted. He had not proceeded far when a group of 
Moslems called to him that he was still wrong, the ship having 
turned since he began. He seemed much perplexed, but finally 
got adjusted and was able to continue tothe end. This praying 
by the compass is not as simple as it looks, and I did not won- 
der that some of the Mecca pilgrims wore the magnetic needle 
about their necks. But is it not a picture—-a pitiable picture 
of Islam to-day groping in the dark, a little light having crept 
in, but not enough to reveal the true way to God!” 


Of the welcome which is given America’s missionary and 
philanthropic work in Turkey we read: 


“In the mean time the American Board is going right on with 
its work, and Moslems are coming to our schools in increasing 
numbers. The more enlightened Turks want their children 
educated in our way and they welcome the liberty of learning 
which came to them with the constitution. From our eight 
colleges in this land and our four hundred schools streams of 
influence are pouring out in every direction. One does not dare 
to prophesy politically as to anything in Turkey, but religiously 
the event is not in doubt.” : 


The present program of the Young Turks, remarks Mr. 
Patton, seems to be “ to make the Empire Mohammedan, to find 
the much needed unity in the Turkish religion.” But disinte- 
grating influences are at work on every side, not least of these 
being the pressure of Western thought. 
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CURRENT POETRY 


BOOK of cow-boy songs that have been 

collected by Professor John A. Lomax 
(Sturgis & Walton Company) gives one 
a chance to see poetry in its crab-apple 
stage, and many of these verses will truly 
pucker the mouth of the poetaster. But 
now and again he will be surprized by a 
selection of unusual strength. For poetry 
is not the darling of civilization, but like all 
majestic and enduring movements, it comes 
from the bottom up. Professor Lomax has 
searched for the nameless, wild-flower variety 
of verse in the far-away places of the big 
unpeopled West, in the mining-camps, and 
in the remote cattle-ranches, where the ballad 
spirit, that was active in England and Scot- 
land centuries ago, still survives—or rather 
is reproduced. 

The editor, in characterizing these selec- 
tions, reminds us of the phrase used by 
Sidney Lanier to describe Walt Whitman’s 
poems: “They are raw collops slashed from 
the rump of nature and never mind the 
gristle!”” There is much that is amusing 
in this volume, and more that is common- 
place, but it should be read with a sym- 
pathetic appreciation of its historical value 
and with a watchful eye for an occasional 
line of rare and startling beauty. 

The “dogies” alluded to in the first selec- 
tion are, by the way, the motherless range 
calves that used to be driven “up the trail” 
from Texas to Kansas. 


Whoopee Ti Yi Yo, Git Along, Little Dogies 
By Joun A. Lomax 


As I walked out one morning for pleasure, 

I spied a cow-puncher all riding alone; 
His hat was throwed back and his spurs was 

a-jingling, 

As he approached me a-singin’ this song, 
Whoopee ti yi yo, git along, little dogies, 

It’s your misfortune, and none of my own. 
Whoopee ti yi yo, git along, little dogies, 

For you know Wyoming will be your new home. 


Early in the spring we round up the dogies, 
Mark and brand and bob off their tails; 

Round up our horses, load up the chuck-wagon, 
Then throw the dogies upon the trail. 


It’s whooping and yelling and driving the dogies; 
Oh how I wish you would go on; 

It’s whooping and punching and go on, little dogies, 
For you know Wyoming will be your new home. 


Some boys goes up the trail for pleasure, 
But that’s where you get it most awfully wrong; 
For you haven’t any idea the trouble they give 
us 
While we go driving them all along. 


When the night comes on and we hold them on 
the bedground, 
These little dogies that roll on so slow; 
Roll up the herd and cut out the strays, 
And roll the little dogies that never rolled before. 


Your mother she was raised way down in Texas, 
Where the Jimson-weed and sand-burrs grow; 

Now we'll fill you up on the prickly pear and cholla 
Till you are ready for the trail to Idaho. 


Oh, you'll be soup for Uncle Sam’s Injuns; 
“It’s beef, heap beef,’’ I hear them cry. 
Git along, git along, git along, little dogies 





You’re going to be beef steers by and by. 


The Dying Cowboy 
By Joun A. Lomax 


‘‘O bury me not on the lone prairie,”’ 
These words came low and mournfully 
From the pallid lips of a youth who lay 
On his dying bed at the close of day. 


He had wailed in pain till o’er his brow 
Death’s shadows fast were gathering now; 
He thought of his home and his loved ones nigh 
As the cowboys gathered to see him die. 


| ‘““O bury me not on the lone prairie 


Where the wild coyotes will howl o’er me, 
In a narrow grave just six by three, 
O bury me not on the lone prairie. 


“In fancy I listen to the well-known words 
Of the free, wild winds and the song ot the birds: 
I think of home and the cottage in the bower 
And the scenes I loved in my childhood’s hour. 


“It matters not, I’ve oft been told, 
Where the body lies when the heart grows cold: 
Yet grant, oh grant this wish to me, 
O bury me not on the lone prairie. 


“‘T’ve always wished to be laid when I died 
In the little churchyard on the green hillside; 
By my father’s grave, there let mine be, 
And bury me not on the lone prairie. 


“Let my death slumber be where my mother’s 
prayer 
And a sister’s tear will mingle there, 
Where my friends can come and weep o’er me}. 
O bury me not on the lone prairie. 


(Continued on page 164) 
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This $1,750 Elmore 


Produces Some Results That 
A $6000 Car Cannot Give 


It Has Double the Power Impulses of the Ordinary Car—lIrrespective of Price 
Isn’t that rather a distressful thought to the man who owns a car of the 


highest cost f 

Isn’t it rather comforting to the 
man who has imagined that moderate 
cost means lesser efficiency? 

You'll want a reason in your own 


mind why drivers of other cars are 


continually changing machines. 
You'll want to know why Elmore 

owners buy more Elmores—why 

they talk Elmores on every op- 





Demi-Tonneau { Detachable ) Four-Passenger Touring Model 36-B, 
50 H. P., $1,750. 


portunity——why they never cease advising the purchase of Elmore cars. 
Here’s the dead wall of facts you will come squarely up against: 


The Valveless High Duty Motor in Model 36-B 
gives the same power as the Elmore model 
sold last season at $2,500. 


And with this excess of power at this season’s price 
the distinctive Elmore ease of control is retained 
with allthe special advantages of the new motor 


The gas distributor of the High Duty Motor ad- 
mits gas early or late, as desired, producing 
at will a high or low powered car. 

( Understand clearly this tremendous advantage for ) 


the Elmore driver, which cannot be obtained in 
any other car made. 


The Elmore, on high gear, can be driven ata 
lower speed than any other car, because of 
the unequalled frequency of its power 
impulses. 


the Elmore with an ordinary four ira car—or, 


( To appreciate this tremendous advantage, compare ) 
better yet, with the highest type of “‘six.’’ 


With every revolution of the Elmore crank-shaft 
you havetwicethe power impulses possible per 
crank-shaft revolution of a valved motor. 

( Six valved cylinders are much better than four, yet ) 


they are as far behind the valveless Elmore as the 
four cylinder valved motor is behind the six. 


The Elmore has no small outer parts to keep in 
tune, no valves to regrind, no worry makers 
of any sort. 


The only sure thing about a valve is that it should 
be repaired, reground or replaced at frequent inter- 
vals, to maintain the original efficiency of its cylinder. 


The efficiency of a valved motor depends abso- 
lutely upon the exact timing of its valves, and 
their actuation by means of twenty or more 
small outer parts on each cylinder. 


E* valve which is not timed to the 1/200 of +) 


second, loses at least one-fifth of its efficiency 


To sum the whole thing up, turning power-—- 
torque—depends upon sustained impulse. 


This one point goes right to the heart of the 
automobile proposition as regards any car ever 
made. 


You cannot get the turning power from a motor 
with valves that is produced by an equal: 
number of Elmore cylinders, or by six cylin- 
ders against the Elmore’s four. 


When all is said and done, turning power is the 
chief thing for which you exchange your dollars in 
buying any car. 


You must, therefore—you absolutely must—measure the efficiency of every other car’s motor 4 that of the: 


Elmore. Roadster Model 25, 30 H. P., $1,200. 
Five-passenger’ Touring Model 36-B, 50 H 


gry? ‘4 25, 30 H. P. $1,2 
» $1, 750. 


Elmore Manufacturing Company, 1704 peta’ St., Clyde, Ohio 


Member Association of Li 





d Automobile Manufacturers. 


Licensed under Selden Patent No. 549 160.. 
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(Continued from page 162) 


“© bury me not on the lone prairie 
In a narrow grave just six by three, 
Where the buzzard waits and the wind blows free; 
Then bury me not on the lone prairie. 


‘‘O bury me not,’’ and his voice failed there, 
But ~e took no heed of his dying prayer; 
In a narrow grave just six by three 
We buried him there on the lone prairie. 


Yes, we buried him there on the lone prairie 
Where the owl all night hoots mournfully, 
And the blizzard beats and the winds blow free 
O’er his lowly grave on the lone prairie. 


And the cowboys now as they roam the plain— 

For they marked the spot where his bones were 
lain,— 

Fling a handful of roses o’er his grave, 

With a prayer to Him who his soul will save. 


‘‘O bury me not on the lone prairie 
Where the wolves can howl and growl o’er me; 
Fling a handful of roses o’er my grave 
With a prayer to Him who my soul will save.”’ 


We can not givea large wreath of praise 
to “The Earth Cry and Other Poems,” by 
Theodosia Garrison (Mitchell Kennerley). 
But we are grateful to the author for giving 
graceful expression to familiar moods. In 
“Tlicet’”’ we recognize an old favorite. 


Ilicet 
(A. G.)! 
By THEODOSIA GARRISON 


I think the gentle soul of him 
Goes softly in some garden place, 
With the old-smile time may not dim 
Upon his face. 


He who was lover of the Spring, 
With love that never quite forgets, 
Surely sees roses blossoming 
And violets. 


Now that his day of toil is through, 
I love to think he sits at ease, 
With some old volume that he knew 

Upon his knees. 


Watching, perhaps, with quiet eyes 
The white clouds’ drifting argosy; 
Or twilight opening flower-wise 
On land and sea. 


He who so loved companionship 
I may not think he walks quite alone, 
Failing some friendly hand to slip 
Within his own. 


Those whom he loved aforetime, still, 
I doubt not, bear him company; 

Yea, even laughter yet may thrill 
Where he may be. 
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A thought, a fancy—who may tell? 
Yet I who ever pray it so, 

Feel through my tears that all is well; 
And this I know,— 


That God is gentle to his guest, 
And, therefore, may I gladly say, 
‘Surely the things he loved the best 
Are his to-day.” 
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The Consoler 
By THEODOSIA GARRISON 


Time comes to grief as Sleep to weariness— 
On silent sandals and with shadowy hair 
Sleep bends to soothe the fretful daytime care, 

And Time unto my grief shall do no less. 

But yet a little and his hands shall press 
Above the weeping eyes and close them there, 
Above the trembling lips, till all despair 

Lie like a sleeping child in his caress. 

And when my sorrow wakes it will not be 
My sorrow any more, for I shall smile, 
Beholding it, to know it comforted; 

No sorrow, but a gracious memory 
That still may walk with me a little while 
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There is more of life and color and the 
enthusiasm of poetry in “SongSurf,” by 
Cale Young Rice (Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany), than there was in his “ Many Gods,” 
recently reviewed by us—probably because 
“Song-Surf” includes a number of this 
author’s youthful poems. Into the later 
work of the poet has crept the blight of stiff, 
formal phrases and abstract expressions. 

The two songs selected show Mr. Rice at 
his lyric best—the one with its airy, gossamer 
web, the other with a bird-call that rings 
in the ear and echoes in the memory. The 
third selection, “In July,’ contains some 
quaintly stilted expressions. To speak ‘of 
crows that “cry melodious din,” for instance, 
reminds one of that couplet in which Gray 
refers to the sport of hoop-rolling: 


‘““What idle progeny succeed 
To chase the rolling circle’s speed?” 


The quotations from Mr. Rice’s volume 
follow: 


The Day-Moon 
By CaLE YounG Rice 


So wan, so unavailing, 
Across the vacant day-blue dimly trailing! 


Last night, sphered in thy shining, 
A Circe—mystic destinies divining; 


To-day but as a feather 
Torn from a seraph’s wing in sinful weather 


Down-drifting from the portals 
Of Paradise, unto the land of mortals. 


Yet do I feel thee awing 
My heart with mystery, as thy updrawing 


Moves through the tides of Ocean 
And leaves lorn beaches barren of its motion; 


Or strands upon near shallows 
The wreck whose weirded form at night unhallows 


The fisher maiden’s prayers— 
‘For him!/—that storms may take not unawares.” 


So wan, so unavailing, 
Across the vacant day-blue dimly trailing! 


But Night shall come atoning 
Thy fantom life through day, and high enthroning 


Thee in her chambers arrased 
With star-hieroglyphs, leave thee unharassed 


To glide with silvery passion, 
Till in earth’s shadows swept thy glowings ashen. 


Call to Your Mate, Bob-White 
By Cate Youne RIceE 


O call to your mate, bob-white, bob-white, 
And I will call to mine 

Call to her by the meadow-gate, 
And I will call by the pine. 


Tell her the sun is hid, bob-white, 
The windy wheat sways west. 
Whistle again, call clear and run 

To lure her out of her nest. 


For when to the copse she comes, shy bird, 
With Mary down the lane 

I’ll walk, in the dusk of the locust-tops, 
And be her lover again. 


Ay, we will forget our hearts are old, 
And that our hair is gray. 

We'll kiss as we kissed at pale sunset 
That summer’s halcyon day. 


That day, can it fade? . . . ah, bob, bob-white, 
Still calling—calling still? 

We're coming—a-coming, bent and weighed, 
But glad with the old love's thrill! 


(Continued from page 166) 
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Every Cadillac is a Dewar Trophy 





W5E in America are sometimes accused of unduly 
acclaiming our own achievements. 

As a matter of fact, we are singularly indifferent 
about our own accomplishments. 

Wemakea seven- 
days’ wonder of our 
engineering tri- 
umphs, and then— 
forget them. 

In England they 


are still discussing 


TOURING CAR $1700 


the fact that a mod- 
erate-priced Ameri- 
can motor car won 
the world’s trophy 
for fine manufactur- 
ing two years ago. 

And, in reality, 
that was an achievement 
worth while. 

That Americashould invade 
the old world—and give that 
old world an object-lesson in 
standardization was significant. 

It was significant, because 
standardization means painstaking care 
—means devotion toseemingly trivial de- 
tails—means measurements minute be- 
yond optical perception—means, in short, 
the very things in whichNA merican manu- 
facturers have been assumed, by their con- 
tinental critics, to be more or less shiftless. 

These qualities, embodied in the Cadillac, were a 
source of surprise abroad; because they were scarcely 
expected in an American product. 

The subject has recently been revived by British 
technical writers, and it is of interest to every man 
who owns, or contemplates owning, a motor car. 











The qualities which won that trophy insure long 
life in the car—because they eliminate looseness, 
ill-fitting parts, wear, and friction. 

These qualities explain why you so rarely hear 
of a Cadillac owner who has any trouble with 
his car. 

They explain the really phenomenal records in 
low cost of upkeep which have been reported in all 
parts of the country. 

From numerous cities come specific reports afford- 
ing conclusive proof in this respect, but the tabu- 
lated figures from these cities are merely typical of 
the experiences all over the world. 

And, we repeat, these accomplishments all hark 
back to the same qualities which won the Dewar 
Trophy. 

So, as we started out to say, there is valid reason 
for the revival of interest abroad in the winning of 
the Dewar Trophy by the Cadillac. 

There is valid reason for reminding 
you of it. 

Thereis validreason why you should bear 
it in mind when you cometo buy amotorcar. 

Standardization—interchangeability of 
parts—and the perfect alignment of all 
these parts should be the 
first law of motor car con- 
struction. 

It is indisputably the law 
which regulates the quality 
and the duration of the 
service which you get from 
any motor car. 

It explains the 
Cadillac success. 

It explains why 
you should own a 


Cadillac. 





ROADSTER $1700 


Any motor car which does not incorporate to a greater or less degree 


the precise qualities which won the Dewar Trophy for the Cadillac is not, 
in the last analysis, a good value for the money it costs you. 
Prices include the following equipment, F.O.B. Detroit: Bosch magneto and Delco ignition systems. One_ pair 


ne pair side oillamps and taillamp. One horn and set of tools. Pump and repair kit 
6o-mile season and trip Standard speedometer, robe rail, full foot rail in tonneau and half foot rail in 


gas lamps and generator. 
or tires. 


front. Tire holders. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


Licensed under Selden Patent 





LIMOUSINE $3000 
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| Kelly- pringfield 


Automobile Tires 


Thename “‘Kelly-Spring- 
field” hasidentified the best 
in tires since rubber was 
first applied to wheels. 


The automobile called 
fora different tire, but not 
for a different standard of 
quality. You can depend 
upon the Kally-Speimgheld 
for your car just as drivers 
have depended upon it for 
their carriages during the 
past fourteen years. 
Specify Kelly-Springfield 
Tires on your automobile, 


They cost no more than any 
first-class tire and are better. 


Consolidated Rubber 
Tire Co. 


20 Vesey Street, New York 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 


St. Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and Akron, Ohio 











Stop Wasting *70 


a year (that’s 20c a te 
Get your stationer 
to send you a 


U AUTOMATIC? 


. Pencil Sharpener 


For Ten Days’ Free Trial 
OR ACCEPT OUR OFFER: 


Mail $3.50 to us, with your stationer’s 
name, and we will deliver a U. S. Auto- 
matic Pencil Sharpener. Use it for ten 
; days—if it is satisfactory you 
keep it. If itis not the 
best sharpener you 
ever used, pack it up, 
return it, and 














Erected in Washington C. H., Ohio. 


A Classic Memorial 


With all its dignified severity there is a 
marked beauty in its lines,and in its pro- 
portions a rare nicety. It sincerely reflects 
a consistent treatment in handling memo- 


rials. First a caretully thought out design— Get Your 
then its perfect rendering in marble orendur- 

ing paw. Our charges for this character of Money Back 
work are only such as its superiority merits. 


Wi rite for our booklet 
“A Saving Pointer” 
AUTOMATIC PENCIL 
SHARPENER CO. 
Atlas Block 439 
35 Randolph St., Chicago 


Send for our Booklet. Call if possible at any of our 
offices and see examples of our work. 
THE LELAND COMPANY 
557 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Rochester: 774 Mt. Hope Av. Cleveland: 428 Garfield Bldg, 
Studios: Pietrasanta, Italy; 133d St., New York. 
Granite Works: Barre, Vt. 











Knives, Free 
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(Continued from page 164). 
In July 
By Cate Younae Rice 


This path will tell me where dark daisies dance 

To the white sycamores that dell them in; 

Where crow and flicker cry melodious din, 

And blackberries in ebon ripeness glance 

Luscious enticings under briery green. 

It will slip under coppice limbs that lean 

Brushingly as the slow-belled heifer pants 
Toward weedy water-plants 

That shade the pool-sunk creek’s reluctant trance, 


I shall find bell-flower spires beside the gap 
And lady phlox within the hollow’s cool; 
Cedar with sudden memories of Yule 
Above the tangle tipped with blue skullcap. 
The high hot mullein fond of the full sun 
Will watch and tell the low mint when I’ve won 
The hither wheat where idle breezes nap, 
And fluffy quails entrap 
Me from their brood that crouch to escape mishap, 


Then I shall reach the mossy water-way 

That gullies the dense hill up to its peak, 

There dally listening to the eerie eke 

Of drops into cool chalices of clay. 

Then on, for elders odorously will steal 

My senses till I climb up where they heal 

The livid heat of its malingering ray, 
And wooingly betray 

To memory many a long-forgotten day. 


There I shall rest within the woody peace 
Of afternoon. The bending azure frothed 
With silveryness, the sunny pastures swathed, 
Fragrant with morn-mown clover and seed-fleece; 
The hills where hung mists muse, and Silence calls 
To Solitude through aged forest halls, 
Will waft into me their mysterious ease, 

And in the wind’s soft cease 
I shall hear hintings of eternities. 


This poem by Alfred Noyes in The West- 
minster Gazette goes straight from the heart 
to the heart. 


To a Friend of Boyhood Lost at Sea 
By ALFRED NoyYEs 


O warm blue sky and dazzling sea, 
Where have you hid my friend from me? 
The white-chalk coast, the leagues of surf 
Laugh to the May-light, now as then, 
And violets in the short sweet turf 
Make fragmentary heavens again, 
And sea-born wings of rustling snow 
Pass and re-pass as long ago. 


Old friend, do you remember yet 
The days when secretly we met 
In that old harbor years a-back, 
Where I admired your billowing walk, 
Or in that perilcus fishing smack 
What tarry oaths perfumed your talk, 
The sails we set, the ropes we spliced, 
The raw potato that we sliced 


For mackerel-bait—and how it shines 
Far down, at end of the taut lines!— 

And the great catch we made that day, 
Loading our boat with rainbows, quick 

And quivering, while you smoked your cluy; 
And I took home your ‘‘ Deadwood Dick” 

In yellow and red, when day was done, 

And you took home my Stevenson? 


* * * * * 


Not leagues, as when you sailed the deep, 
But only some frail bars of sleep 

Sever us now! Methinks you still 
Recall, as I, in dreams, the quay, 

The little port below the hill: 
And all the changes of the sea, 

Like some great music, can but roll 

Our lives still nearer to the goal. 





The Standard Dictionary is needed in every 
American home where education and culture 
are truly esteemed. 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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Isn't it a source of great satis- 
faction to know that your 
stenographer is provided 
with a typewriter that 
permits her to reach her 
highest efficiency? 

Cr isn't she using a Model 10 


Smith Premier 


If she isn’t, let us send both 
you and her some interesting 
information about the Smith 
Premier—winner of the 
Grand Prix at the Paris and 
Brussels: Expositions. 


Smith Premier Typewriter Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Branches Everyw 








FOR INDIGESTION B 
’ ronze Memorial Tablets 
M U R R AY Ss TABLETS” | Designs and Estimates Furnished 
Mase bor for Toe 
A.J. Ditman, § Astor House, N.Y. 


Jno. Williams, Inc. Bronze Foundry 
538 West 27th Street New York 
Write for our illustrated booklet, Free. 

















a nw eMARAKABLE @FFER OF 


HENDERSON’S SPECIALTIES 


To demonstrate the superiority of Henderson’s Tested Seeds, we have 
made up six of the best we have into a Henderson Collection, consist- 
ing of one packet each of the following great specialties: 


Ponderosa Tomato Henderson’s Invincible Asters 
Big Boston Lettuce Mammoth Butterfly Pansies 
Scarlet Globe Radish Giant Spencer Sweet Peas 


To obtain for our annual catalogue, ‘‘ Everything for the Garden,” 
described below, the largest possible distribution, we make the 
following unusual offer: To everyone who will mail us ten cents, 
mentioning this publication, we will mail the catalogue and also 
send our Henderson Specialty Collection as above. 


Every Empty Envelope Counts as Cash 


This Collection is enclosed in a coupon envelope, which when sys joe 
and returned will be accepted as 25c cash payment on any order of one 
dollar or over. 


“EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN” 


our 1911 catalogue is without exception the best we have ever issued. 
208 pages, 8 colored plates, 800 photo engravings, showing actual results 
without exaggeration, make it the most complete as well as beautiful 
horticultural publication of the year. Also contains full cultural direc- 








tions for flowers and vegetables. 






35 & 37 


PETER HENDERSON & C : CORTLAND ST. 


New Yor«K City 
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PERSONAL GLIX’ iS | 
MR. FARRELL’S RISE FRM $4.00 TO 
$1,000 A WEEE:' 

HE new President of t!> Steel Trust 

is not in “Who’s Who,” just as Com- 
modore Dewey: was not in the volume about , 
‘Notable Men of Vermont ” when he won the » 
vattle of Manila Bay, but Fame has a way ° 
of making up for past slights. Mr. James 
A. Farrell, we read, is to have only $50,000 a 
year, instead of the $100,009 received by or 
Mr. Schwab and Mr. Corey, perhaps from a ! 
feeling that Mr. Farrell needs if less, or on thé” 
idea that the former presidenis of the greg, . 
corporation were paid too much for their 
own good. However that may be, we are’ 
not told that the new boss o the “works” 


‘lis making any complaint, an as he began 


work at $4.65 a week, he press ;, ably know; 

how to cut the corners. ‘rhe followirlyse 
account of his rise appeareé in the New ” 
York Tribune when it was still supposed he : 
would have $2,000 a week between himself. 
and starvation. But the barrier has been 

cut in half. We read: a'tottat? aM 


The country is used to jeading about 
Steel Corporation presidents in the news- 
papers, and the matters whic] have brought 
them notoriety have not alw ys been mat- 
ters connected with “office business.” A 
steel man, who for obvious ryasons did not 
wish to be quoted by name, described the 
new president tersely: “ Who’: Farrell?’ he 
said. “Certainly Tl tell you. He’s a 
family man, and he lives in J,rooklyn.” ' 

But a great corporation does not pay a 
salary of $100,000 a year to any man who 
does not earn it, tho his fariily be as in- 
separable as the Siamese tins and tho. 
he live in Brooklyn from caoice and not, 
because he has to. James A. Farrell has’ 
fitted himself to earn the mo. »+y. 

Like many Americans of ‘i.e present ge" 
eration, he is of mixt stock. His fat! 
was an Irishman and his moth r'the daughi« 
of a family originally from ‘he North o 
England, which had settled ir “cw Hamp- 
shire. John Farrell, his fathe.; was a ship- 
owner. Toward the close Of his life he 
suffered heavy losses. At st, in 1879, 
James Farrell, who was then sixteen, left 
school to do his part as the el: est son in sup- 
porting the family. 

He got work in a wire mill 1 New Haven, 
his home city. His salary wa‘ $4.65 a week; 
his work consisted in tending a machine for 
reeling the finished wire. 

He did the work as well as it could be 
done. It was practically automatic; the 
machine did nearly everything that was 
needed. But he found that some of the 
spools were a trifle longer than others and 
that some of them were not exactly even. 
It worried him that the wire did not fit 
snugly on the spools. He studied his ma- 
chine carefully; then made a slight change 
in it, and found that he could overcome 
the difficulty. In his spare time he learned 
the work of a “block man.” 

A wire “block” is an oblong piece of 
solid steel, perhaps 6 inches square and 10 
or 12 inches long. A round hole, tapering 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
50c perecase of 6 giass stoppered bottles. 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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runs lengthwise through 
', steel, pointed at the end, 
is thrust into > hole, the pointed end is 
fastened to a be _ and the steel is drawn out 
through the natfow opening in the form of 
wire. The first drawing produces a thick 
strand. Smaller:sizes of wirerare made by 
drawing the large wire through a still finer 

pening. 

Young Farrell found that he was strong 
enough for the work, and he soon acquired 
the necessary skill. He needed a “block 
nan’s” pay for the family, and he pre- 
erred the highe; kind of work. It was not 
ong before he got his chance at the machine. 

‘nine years ‘he stayed in the mill. It 

; not a large plant, and he went from one 

> of work to another until he had done with 
us own hands every part of the process of 
making wire. But he learned that so long 
as he stayed in that plant he had small chance 
of becoming anything more than a work- 

n. Itwas. ‘onservative, small company, 

i the two o. three superintendents were 
anchored” for Jife. 

He heard of tie great strides in the trade 
that were going on in Pittsburg, where oppor- 
tunities were opéning almost every day, and 
he had made uvshis mind to go there at once, 
hen his - : death interrupted his plans. 

us mother’s; .. was so great that she could 
not bear to hav> him leave her. Besides, he 
felt that he could hardly take the financial 
risk with so marty dependent upon him. He 
did not dare to’give up a small but certain 
income for any promises, however brilliant. 
So for a year léhger he stuck by his mother 
in New Haven. ‘ 

Then, when 4 younger brother had begun 
to share the burden, he struck out. A few 
weeks in a gre t Pittsburg mill showed his 
superiors how well he had profited by his long 
apprenticeship,’ and they made him a fore- 
man. Those wére days of rapid expansion 
and quick proniotions in Pittsburg. Within 
‘he year he was assistant superintendent of 
the mill. 

For the fret ggime there was more than 

agh for thefamily to live comfortably. 

neighbo: at New Haven said that 
ung Farrel! Seemed to sink most of his 
surplus in yad fares between Pittsburg 
and hishom _ Certainly, it was not a very 
grave extravagénce for a young man who had 
fathered his ‘others and sisters for ten 
years. Hesjx so much money for railroad 
fare that at las{ he paid two fares instead of 
one, and carried the best part of New Haven 
bodily to Pittsburg. She had been Miss 
Theresa McDermott; new she was Mrs. James 
A. Farrell. 3 

It was a good thing for the young assistant 
superintendent that he had found out that 
even he could hardly study the technic 
of steel manufacture on those long journeys 
over the Pennsylvania Railroad. Within a 
year after his marriage he was made 
superintendent of the mill—the Oliver Wire 
Company. 

Since the time when he had first been 
promoted from manual work to a place 
where he was in charge of men, a whole new 
set of capabilities had been developed in him. 
His superiors had known that he knew how 
to carry out instructions; now they learned 
that he knew how to give them, and how to 
give them unusually well. In that apprentice- 
ship he had had experience with foremen 
whose tempers were short, whose directions 
were muddy, who gave orders without even 
knowing whether. they could be carried out. 
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“Keep chickens,” 


says the FARM JOURNAL, 


and live better 
at less cost. 

























HOUSANDS of families, in city and country, have found 


this the easy way to IMPROVE their standard of living, and at 

the same time LOWER THE Cost. Withchickens you always have delicious 
food, for the family or for ‘‘company.’’ Their eggs supply you with ready 
money or ready food. They are pets that pay their board. By keeping chick- 
ens, boys and girls can earn money, and also get an excellent training. 
Sometimes the back-yard plant grows into a large business, like those of 
Corninca, Curtiss, and Foster, who make many thousands of dollars a year. 


Raising chickens pays if you know how, whether you keep a dozen hens, 
or run a large poultry-farm; but you need the best guides. Many get 
from their chickens less than HALF as much as they might get with the guidance 
of any of these three splendid modern poultry-books, which tell 
the experience and methods of the most successful modern poultry-raisers. 

These methods have all been Zested by actual experience and proved successful. The Farm 
Journat stands back of them, for it has investigated them and KNows. They can be used with 
six hens or six thousand. Of the Corning Egg-Book alone, OVER 100,000 COPIES were 
sold in one year. Many are using these methods with splendid success and profit. 


The Corning Egg-Book is the great guide-book for back-yard 


i chicken-raisers. It tells how two city 
men in poor health, with no experience, starting with thirty hens, built up in 
four years an egg business which in one year, with 1953 hens, made an average profit of 
$6.41 a year per hen. These men learned how to make hens lay the most eggs in 
winter, when they get 60 and 70 cents adozen, This book tells how they found the best breed, 
why they raise only white-shelled, sterile eggs, how they keep hens LAYING ALL 
WINTER, when they hatch chicks to do their best laying in January, how to mix the feed 
that produces most eggs, and how their whole system works to that one end,—eggs, EGGs, 
EGGS. It gives photographs and complete working plans of their buildings, which you can 
build 1n sections, large or small as needed. 


° > 

Curtiss Poul Book tells how Roy Curtiss, a farmer’s boy, 

starting with a few neglected hens, has built up 
at Nracara Farm one of the best-paying poultry plants inthe world. Roy agreed that 
af his father would furnish feed, he (Roy) would supply eggs and chickens for the farm table, and all left over were to 
belongtohim. Intwo years Roy was using so much feed that his father had to cry quits, but the boy kept right on. His 
brother joined him, and the business grew and grew. But they had no guidance, and had to learn by their own mistakes. 
Such a guide as the Curtiss Poultry Book would have saved them thousands of dollars. This capital book was 
written right at Niagara Farm by the veteran poultryman, Michael . Boyer. He says he never saw a Cray 
Poultry plant so well managed. Every day shipments go off, every day money comes in. Their percentage of fertile 
eggs, of live, strong chickens hatched, of day-old chicks shipped without loss, is really wonderful. This book gives all 
their methodsand fced formulas, tested and improved by years of experience. Many pictures. Whether you raise chickens, 
ducks, or eggs, have a dozen fowls or thousands, you will find in this book help that you can get in no other way. 


os: Poultry Secrets 99 is a remarkable collection of successful 


“wrinkles” in poultry-raising, secured and edited by 
Micuatt K. Boyer (known to poultrymen as “* Uncle Mike”). Many of these were treasured 
secrets of famous poultrymen, guarded with jealous care because of their great value. We paid hundreds of dollars 
them. This is the ELEVENTH EDITION, and thousands are using these methods with great profit. 

. R. Curtiss tells his successful method of hatching 50 per cent. more pullets than cockerels; the Philo S 

fis described and explained; the ‘‘15-cents-a-bushel’’ and ‘‘8 ts-a-bushel’’ green feed secrets; secrets of the Angell, 
Palmer, and Hogan Systems; Boyer’s method of absolutely insuring fertility of eggs for hatching; Townsend’s system 
for preventing death of chicks in the shell; Felch’s famous mating chart, suppressed for many years; feeding and 
fattening secrets; and MANY ‘HER PRICELESS SECRETS, are here disclosed for the first time. 


ANY ONE of these | ANY TWO of the | ALL THREE of 
books, and Farm | books, and the | the books, and 
Journal balance of | Farm Journal for | Farm Journal for 
1911 and all of 1912, | three years, two years, 


50 cents | $1.00 $1.00 


Be sure to say plainly wHIcH BOOK or books you want. 


a is the standard paper for everyone who grows 
Farm Journal or wants to grow fruit, vegetables, poultry, 
or stock of any kind. It is 33 years old, and has over 750, sub- 
scribers, in all parts of the country. ‘‘Judge Biggle’’ and ‘‘Peter Tumble- 
down’’ are characters far better known to many than Hamlet or Micawber. 
It has a fine poultry department, more valuable than most poultry papers. It 
is a favorite paper with housekeepers. Clean, clever, cheerful, amusing, 
intensely practical. Cut to fit everybody, young or old, village, suburbs, or 
rural routes. Unlike any other paper and always has been. 
























































































On any one-dollar offer, if your order is mailed within 
TEN DAYS of the date of this paper, we will send you also 
the famous Poor Richard Almanac for 1911, full of wit and 
wisdom forthe ruralhome. Address your letter just like this:— 


FARM JOURNAL, 149 Clifton St., Philadelphia. 


Our readers :'re asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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PALMER-SINGER 


(Built in New York City) 
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THE PALMER-SINGER IS SO SIMPLY CONSTRUCTED AS TO 











The sale of a car is the inception of our responsibility. 
for its faithful performance and for its perfect construction throughout. 
guarantee of service is made in true earnestness—it is made personally by the 
men who build the Palmer-Singer—men of the highest responsibility. 

Our literature tells about and illustrates Palmer-Singer 1911 series. It is inter- 
esting; you should have it before purchasing any car—a postal will bring it to you. 


PALMER @ SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Licensed under Selden Patent 


BE QUICKLY AND CORRECTLY OPERATED BY ANYONE, WITH- 
OUT REGARD TO MECHANICAL KNOWLEDGE. 


THERE IS NOT ANOTHER CAR ON THE MARKET, REGARD- 
LESS OF PRICE OR MAKE, THAT GUARANTEES SUCH GREAT 
DURABILITY — LUXURIOUS REFINEMENT — SPEED, COMFORT 
AND EASE OF OPERATION—BUT THAT WILL COST 50% MORE. 





We stand sponsor 
This 





LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
1620 Broadway, New York; 1321 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Ep. M. Fowter, Western Sales Manager, 533 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
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the public. We say 


Its superiority is not an accident. From the 
beginning the Atwood Grape Fruit Company 
(the largest producer of grape fruit in the world) 
has sacrificed everything for QUALITY. 
An initial expense of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars was incurred ; everything that 
science or experience could suggest was done 


mark wrapper of the Atwood Grape Fruit 


t or bronze, $6 per standard bo: 
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ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT 


AST season we placed emphasis on the curative value of citric acid as 
found in the ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT. 


With the first suggestion of the use of this grape fruit in rheumatic 
and febrile conditions came a quick endorsement from Physicians and 
‘as found in the Atwood Grape Fruit,’’ 
wood Grape Fruit is so far superior to the ordinary kind that it is ad- 
mittedly in a class by itself when used either as a luxury or medicinally. 


So through the various processes of selection, cultivation, 
and elimination has evolved the ATWOOD FLAVOR, 
as hard to describe as it is difficult to produce. 

Atwood Grape Fruit is sold by high-class dealers and always in the trade- 
Company. 

Buy it by the box; it will keep for weeks and improve. Price for either 
brigh‘ x containing 54, 64 or 80 grape fruit. 


ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT CO. 290 Broadway, New York City 


for At- 


to produce QUALITY; even then, many 
trees, as they came to maturity, bore just good, 
ordinary grape fruit, but not good enough 
for the Atwood Brand. Therefore thousands 
of big, bearing trees were either cut back 
to the trunk and rebudded to SUPERIOR 
VARIETIES or dug out entirely. 
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But Farrell knew the wire business from 
one end to the other. Wherever there was 
any opportunity for improvement he had 


| | Studied the problem when he was a workman, 


and he kept an open mind for suggestions 
from his workmen. He told his men exactly 
what they were to do, and he held nn 
rigidly to doing it. He knew how a man 
could shirk his work, and he saw to it that 
there were no shirkers. Moreover, the men 
knew how he had gained his knowledge, and 
they liked him for it. 

But he had another quality that kept him 
in the eyes of his employers. Any super. 
intendent who merely kept the men hard at 
work and contented would have remained 
merely a highly prized superintendent. But 
this man had imagination. He could see 
beyond the rusty walls of the mill. One day 
an order came for wire to be used in a tele. 
phone line in Central America. Farrell, as 
a superintendent, was to make so much wire, 
of such and such a grade, and that was all, 
But Farrell, as a wire-maker, was interested 
in making wire that would do good service, 
He went to his complaint files and he talked 
with men who had had experience in tropical 
climates, and he found that this lot would be 
especially liable to rust from the dampness of 
the Central American climate. 

The wire which he would ordinarily make 
in accordance with the specifications given 
him was of the regular sort, which had been 
developed to stand the frosts and thaws 
of the United States. He found that a 
slight change in the process of annealing, 
a change too slight to have been listed and 
cataloged, would make the wire slightly 
less able to stand frost and considerably 
better able to stand rust. There was no 
danger of frost in Central America. 


The change was suggested to the manager 
of the mill, and, calling upon the Central 
American engineer, Mr. Farrell found that 
person exceedingly pleased with the idea. 
It was a small job, but it showed Farrell’s 
methods to the officers of the company. And 
in the mean while: 


A new wire company with a large capital 
and an enormous plant was organized as the 
Pittsburg Wire Company, and Farrell was 
the man chosen for its secretary and general 
manager. His advice as to the very location 
of the plant showed that he knew his business 
as few men know theirs. He urged strongly 
against building in Pittsburg. 

“Tt’s a bad thing for workingmen to live 
in a big city,” he said. “They can’t bring 
up their children properly, and they can’t 
enjoy their leisure. The best types of work- 
men stay out of the city for that very reason. 
Go to a small town. The land is cheaper, 
and it’s worth the difference in delays of 
freight.” 

So the new company built its plant at 
Braddock, a town of 15,000 people, some 
ten miles from Pittsburg. The mills were 
started early in 1892. Again Farrell was 
set to tasks of a new sort, and again he de- 
veloped a new set of capabilities to meet 
them. His mastery of tools and his mas- 
tery of workmen still stood him in good 
stead, but only part of his responsibility lay 
inside the mill. He had to buy and sell, to 
study markets, to conciliate cranky custom- 
ers, to study economy in big and little things. 
He had to deal now not only with pliable 
metal and with pliable men, over whom he 
had definite authority, but also with men 
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over whom he had no authority at all. It 
was a different sort of work, but his success 
was even more brilliant here than it had 
been before. 


For a few years the Pittsburg Wire Com- 
y grew; then came the great merger 
which formed the American Steel and Wire 
Company. The Pittsburg company was 
among those that entered the combination, 
and Farrell was made general sales man- 
ager of the export trade, with offices in New 
York. It was then that he went to live 
in Brooklyn. Not long afterward the 
United States Steel Corporation, now in 
control of steel and everything that can 
be made of it, organized the United States 
Steel Products Export Company, which was 
to handle the entire export trade of the 
corporation. Farrell was made its president. 
That was in 1903. Since then he has man- 
aged a trade of millions yearly. He has 
traveled around the world and back to 
visit the markets of Europe, of South Amer- 
ica, and of the Orient. He is still a simple, 
straightforward, honest man. He succeeded 
in carrying the Steel Corporation’s business 
through the lean years since 1907, and in 
making the export trade grow in the period 
of industrial stagnation. It was a record 
that startled even the imperial dictator of 
the Steel Corporation, and Judge Gary de- 
termined to give Farrell the greatest pro- 
motion that was in his power. . . 

He has put the best of his life ‘into his 
work. Tall, white-haired, with keen, sen- 
sible blue eyes, and a frank, quiet, very 
direct manner, he seems to have the strength 
and balance of a man of forty, and yet to 
have lived and seen as much as a man twice 
as old. Nothing could be simpler than life 
as he lives it... . 

“Work!” he said. ‘Why, that’s my busi- 
ness. I went to work when I was sixteen, 
and I’ve been at it ever since.” 





SIR FRANCIS GALTON 


HE man who introduced the word and 

the idea of “eugenics” has just died in 
London at the age of 89, and it is encourag- 
ing to those who have passed middle age 
without gaining fame to know that his work 
on “Human Faculty,” which made such a 
stir, was not produced till he was past 60. 
He was past 70 when his work on “Finger 
Prints” led to the general use of this means 
of identification, tho he did not claim to 
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They are just three: 


body to do anything. 


what forms of exercise are best. 


of sedentary habits. 
Which is YOUR reason? 


tion go to pot. 
man in the third case, provided 


will take one of you men whose bodies 
respond only sluggishly to the commands 
of your mind, and will force mind and 
body to co-ordinate—to work in har- 
mony. ‘This will enable you to con- 
trol not only your own body, but will 
give you a personality that, instead of 
bending for others, will sway them your 
way. 


It is not the purpose of the Thomp- 
son Course to build big, useless surface 
muscles. ‘The Thompson Course builds 
strong, hardy, clean internal organs— 
and these bring power, health, reserve 
energy and longevity for the man or 
woman who enjoys their possession. 


If the day’s work fags you, — 


If an ill-chosen meal upsets your 
digestion, — 


If a sleepless night spoils the next day 
—then you are not normal, but are below 
par, unnecessarily, yes and shamefully. 


You were given a body that had an 
abundant reserve fund of energy to draw 
upon in just such hours of need. 


The Thompson Course of Exercise 
is a rational, pleasant and easy means of 
securing and maintaining that reserve 
power which your body originally had. 


Suite 71, Exchange Building 
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In Your Heart You Know that You Are 
Not Giving Your Body a Square Deal 


I KNOW the reasons which keep back any man from giving his 


body the exercise demanded by good health and common sense. 





he will stir himself enough . to 


acknowledge his physical flabbiness to himself and then to me. 


The Thompson Course 


My Course is different from any other 
in that it benefits (by natural movements 
scientifically applied) the dynamos of the 
bodily machine, 7.¢., the lungs, heart, 
stomach, intestines, etc. All these are 
muscles and can be strengthened by proper 
exercise. Yet it is an amazing fact that 
until my Course was evolved, no system- 
atic treatment existed that was based on 
this axiomatically natural method. 


The clearness of your mind, the 
strength of your nerves, your hopeful- 
ness and joy in living, all depend on the 
tone and vigor of your vital organs. 

I offer you something that will benefit 
every inch of your body and mind 
through every minute of your life, and I 
offer it on free-trial-terms that make it 
impossible for you to lose a penny. 


If you will summon a genuine desire 
to improve your body, and withal your 
mind, I can show the facts and reasons 
to convince you that to take my Course 
will be the most beneficial step you ever 
took. 

Read in my free book, “ Human Energy,” 
how in a few minutes of easy movements 
each day you can make yourself an ex- 
ample of real health and abounding energy. 


Get your genuine desire working now 


and send for my Book, “Human Energy,” 
free and postpaid. 


J. EDMUND THOMPSON 


Worcester, Mass. 
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VERY “Eagle A’’ Water-marked Bond Paper is a paper with a 
reason—each was born of necessity—the necessity of having a 


paper which in quality, color and finish 
would best adapt itself to the needs of each 


individual user. 


There is an “ Eagle A” Bond Paper for the man who 
wants one million circulars and who figures the cost 
first ; as well as a paper of distinctive character and ex- 
clusiveness, for the man who orders one thousand letter 
heads and who considers quality first and cost last. 


‘‘Eagle A”’ Bond Papers are not of one grade. 
of thirty-four grades. They are not for one use. They 
But they are all of 100% value, 
whether it be a paper on which to address a bank presi- 
dent, or to write a memorandum to the office-boy. 


are for every use. 


To make each one of the 34 Bond Papers 


plus Paper—to give to each a distinctive character and 
quality, color and finish—to Trade-mark the whole with 
the Water-mark of the ‘“‘ Eagle A’’—and to place them 
within the reach of every paper-user, is a condition 
made possible only by twenty-nine mills, each making 
papers of necessity, but all united for the economic 
production and marketing of each particular grade. 


Look forthe ‘Eagle A” Water-mark. It's a good habit 


Your Printer or Lithographer handles ‘Eagle A’’ Bond Papers. Ask 
him to show you samples. May we suggest an “Eagle A” Paper that 
would be best adapted for your needs? 
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There are always things, the 
quality and elegance of which 
places them above the average— 
out of the ordinary, and the use of 
which lends prestige and added 
influence. 

There are always people desirous 
of associating themselves with 
these things—the best of every- 
thing; appreciative people to 
whom quality in all things is 


paramount. To such 


COUPON BOND 
(Fac-Simile Water-mark) 

The De Luxe Business Paper 
makes a strong appeal by its tone 
of character and refinement, its 
supreme quality and individu- 
ality. 

COUPON BOND is the consum- 
mate ‘“‘Eagle A’’ Bond Paper 
made for those desiring the max- 
imum of quality in business cor- 
resr ondence paper. a 
May we send you the portfolio of 
COUPON BOND specimen busi- 
ness forms? It will demonstrate 
how COUPON BOND may best 
serve your need. 
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French, German, Spanish, Italian 


Can be learned auickly, easily and pleasantly, 
at spare moments. in your own home. You 
hear the living voice of a native professor pro- 
nounce each word and phrase. Ina surprisingly 
short time you can speak a new language hy the 


Language-Phone Method 
combined with 
Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
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have originated it. 
not spent in idleness. After graduating 
at Cambridge in 1844, we read in the New 
York Evening Post, he set out in 1846 for 
the Upper Nile, then almost unexplored: 


He went far beyond the temples and upper 
cataracts, penetrating to the Sudan. The 
interest which this journey awakened in 
England and the enthusiasm which it quick- 
ened in the young explorer induced him 
to undertake exploration in South Africa, 
In company with J. C. Anderson, he landed 
an expedition at Walfisch Bay in August, 
1850, and was engaged in exploring Damara- 
land, now German Southwest Africa, until 
January, 1852. This expedition was fertile 
in discoveries. He came upon the Ovampo 
race, a partly civilized agricucural people, 
and reported for the first time upon the 
whole region lying between Lake N’gami 
and the seacoast and 18 minutes 23 seconds 
south latitude. 

A year after his return to England he 
received a gold medal from the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. A narrative of his jour- 
ney appeared in the journal of that society 
in 1852, and also in his book, “ Narrative of 
an Explorer in Tropical South Africa.” He 
published about this time also his “ Art of 
Travel, or Shifts and Contrivances in Wild 
Countries.” The book put into form acces- 
sible to explorers and hunters the methods, 
many of them highly ingenious, which Gal- 
ton had perfected during his journeyings in 
the wilds. It went through several editions. 

In 1885 or thereabouts he turned his at- 

tention to meteorology. His work resulted 
in the publication in 1863 of “‘Meteorograph- 
ica, or Methods of Mapping the Weather.” 
The methods which Galton here put for- 
ward served as the basis of our present 
weather maps. He propounded the theory 
of anticyclones, which underlies the present 
system of weather forecasting, and at various 
times put out inventions having to do with 
meteorologic reckoning. 
The work which Galton put himself to in 
perfecting his meteorologic theories served 
to make him expert in the handling of sta- 
tistics, and the facility which he so derived 
he put into practise in his subsequent an- 
thropological studies. In 1869 he published 
“Hereditary Genius,.”’ and in 1874 “English 
Men of Science.” In 1883 appeared his “In- 
quiries Into Human Faculty.” He applied 
his statistical methods in his work of this 
period, and invented a system of com- 
posite portraiture and various means of 
psychological measurement. 

In 1883 he framed and issued a blank 
“Record of Family Faculties” to some 150 
persons, and these, when they were filled 
out, served as the basis of his “Natural 
Inheritance,’ which appeared in 1889. In 
this work he evolved a quantitative method 
of studying variation. “Finger Prints” was 
published in 1892, and soon after his “In- 
dex of Finger Prints.” In his paper which 
appeared in the “ Proceedings of the Royal 
Societyg’ on “The Law of Ancestral Inheri- 
tance,” he undertook to place the study of 
heredity on a quantitative footing. 

He had been a consulting editor of Biomet- 
rika since 1902, and had continued to write 
almost up to the present. Latterly he had 
given himself somewhat to the study cf 
eugenics. In 1905 he established a labor- 
atory for that purpose at University Col- 
lege, under the authority of the University 
of London. 
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The Livening Post classes Galton with the 
: be great group of scientists of whom Darwin 
sal was the leader: 
6 Ki In reality Galton was one of the last sur- 
or : ae : 
yivors of the Darwin-Wallace generation—of 
lored: that extraordinarily impressive group of 
upper scientific men which includes the names of 
The Spencer, Huxley, and Tyndall, and of whom 
din Wallace alone now remains, another fine ex- 
uick- ample of intellectual and spiritual freshness 
him maintained to an age far beyond the usual 
frica, lot of man. 
nded From a biographical standpoint what 
gust, would strike one most about the career 
nara- of Sir Francis Galton would be the re- 
until markable variety as well as duration of 
ertile his activity. It was in the field of African 
impo exploration that he made his first con- 
ople, tributions to knowledge and won his first 2 ; 
the distinctions. He was honored with the ee eee, ee ee 
zami gold medal of the Royal Geographical aa 
onds Society as early as 1853; and his story 
of his African observations and experiences 
1 he not only furnished important physiographic 
Geo- and meteorological data, but contains one h Fy fi ° 
jour- of the most saeeneibien accounts of savage W ere lreproo ing 1S 
ciety life in the English language. But while his 
re of interest in travel and in what may be called Absolute 
He the descriptive side of the observation of 
t of mankind never failed, yet what gives its “Buildings As They Should Be” — 
Wild distinctive interest and by far its greatest 8 i y 
ces- importance to the work of Galton is not where the time honored wooden 
ods, its variety, but rather—in spite of its many- ; 
Gal- sidedness—the unity of all "that long series fire pathway has been substituted 
3 in of writings and researches of which his by fire-retarding steel doors—stand 
ons. “Hereditary Genius” was the beginning. : 
at- In that work he marked out for himself, 2 as examples for you to follow. No 
lted and for a fairly numerous and very able : : . . 
yph- school of followers, a special province in better illustration of fireproofing ” 
er.” the great field opened up by his illustrious possible than these structures rep- 
for- kinsman, Charles Darwin; and, whether . ° aed 
sent related or not to questions of evolution or | ie alee Singeation #2 ie resenting to-day s modern, artistic, 
Ory inheritance, all of his work since that time ments, Riverside Drive, New : 
ent -— the same stamp. Precision is its fae tee sanitary apartment houses. 
ious seynote; and it is Galton’s work that was Tae SS 
vith almost the source, and was the first important | We have prepared a book— Buildings As They Should Be’ 
exemplar, of that host of investigations —picturing the exteriors and interiors of a few of the world’s 
) in which has brought under the sway of mathe- | most prominent office buildings, apartments, residences, etc., 
ved aa measurement and mathematical | | that are equipped with DAHLSTROM Metallic Doors, 
~: a a r 2S s € y oe . ° j 
_ Bein A enna Sogo ase! Partitions, Trim, etc. | This book tells and shows how far- 
ey $0 vague conjecture. sighted architects and builders have artistically and absolutely 
hed When “Hereditary Genius’ made _ its fireproofed various kinds of structures and minimized the cost 
- , appearance in 1869, there must have beer of maintenance—facts, every one of which you should know. 
n- many s 2S 
ied cd xantiien ol et Leesan Irrespective of when you intend to build, whether you become a stockholder 
his Buckle’s brilliant generalizations had ex- in some gigantic structure tomorrow or next year, or contemplate a fireproof 
m- ercised on young and ardent minds at a residence or garage, we want you to absorb the information this book con- 
of somewhat earlier time. But the impres- tains. Send for it. Simply enclose six cents in stamps for postage. You'll 
sion was more lasting, because the founda- find it as interesting to you as it is to the architect. 
nk tion was more solid. To find a question! DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR CO., 55 Blackstone Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 
50 like that of the distribution of rare personal Branch Offices, in New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Denver, San Francisco, Seattle 
led endowments capable of truly _ scientific 
ral discussion on a mathematical basis: was 
In a refreshing surprize; and to those who, 
od with a little knowledge of mathematics, read 
vas the appendix, the revelation of the agree- | 
In- ment between observed anthropometric facts 
ich and the predictions of mathematical theory ——— San te 
val must have given a thrill of romantic delight. | ; : bes ie 
ri- This, to be sure, was merely a reproduction of | ee 
of the results obtained by Quetelet; but, taken | |; 5 : ee Ny 
in connection with the intensely interesting | } iis 
ct- subject matter of the book itself, it acquired | Ff : 
ite quite new significance and gave promise of | ff 
ad rich developments. Of these developments | : 
of Galton’s own works, especially the “Natural | (i tg 
or= Inheritance,” have given a fine example;| FF EE re wiry p Fonsicte wg _ Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. ; 
ol- and they are to be found in a mass of other| # pay 
ty researches among which those of Karl| & URIC ACID, GOUT, RHEUMA TISM, DIABETES, ETC. 
Pearson are the most conspicuous. a ee FES TS 
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GAMBLERS ON THE UPPER MISSISSIPP] 


” the days when railroads were em- 
bryonic and the only means of trang. 
portation between St. Paul and St. Louis 
was by steamboat, when the trip would often 
take at least two weeks, barring breakdowns, 
and time hung heavy on the traveler’s hands, 
thieving card-sharpers “played the river” 
for all there was in it, and large, in conse- 
quence, was their harvest of gold pieces, 
George Byron Merrick, a retired river pilot, 
devotes a chapter to these pioneer gamblers 
in his most interesting reminiscences, “Old 
Times on the Upper Mississippi,”’ from which 
we quote in part: 

On the upper river, in early times, there 
were no nabobs traveling with body ser- 
vants and pretty quadroons. Most of the 
travelers had broad belts around their waists, 
filled with good, honest twenty-dollar gold 
pieces. It was these belts which the pro- 
fessional gamblers sought to lighten. Occa- 
sionally they did strike a fool who thought 
he knew more about cards than the man who 
made the game, and who would, after a 
generous baiting with mixt drinks, “set in” 
and try his fortune. There was, of course, 
but one result—the belt was lightened, more 
or less, according to the temper and judg- 
ment of the victim. 

So far as I know, gambling was permitted 
on all boats. On some, there was a caution- 
ary sign displayed, stating that gentlemen 
who played cards for money did so at their 
own risk. The professionals who traveled 
the river for the purpose of “skinning 
suckers” were usually the “gentlemen” 
who displayed the greatest concern in regard 
to the meaning of this caution, and who freely 
exprest themselves in the hearing of all to 
the effect that they seldom played cards 
at all, still less for money; but if they did 
feel inclined to have a little social game it 
was not the business of the boat to question 
their right to do so, and if they lost their 
money they certainly would not call on the 
boat to restore it. 

After the expression of such manly senti- 
ments, it was surprizing if they did not soon 
find others who shared with them this inde- 
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pendence. In order to convey a merited 
reproof to “the boat,” for its unwarranted in- 
terference with the pleasure or habits of its 
patrons, they bought a pack of cards at the 
bar and “set in” to a “friendly game.” In 
the posting of this inconspicuous little 
placard, “the boat,” no doubt, absolved 
itself from all responsibility in what might, 
and surely did follow in the “friendly games” 








CONVENIENCE ECONOMY LINEN STYLE LINEN FIT 


Challenge Collars please particular men neuen you really can’t tell them from linen. They 
give all the convenience and economy of a waterproof collar with the correct style and perfect 
fit of the best linen—same dull linen finish, too. You ought to try them yourself this season. 


Sold by dealers ev eruwhere, Collars 25 cents, Cuffs 50 cents, or sent by mail by us direct. 
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sooner or later started in the forward 
ORDER, 5 x 

Ordinarily, the play was not high on the 
upper river. The passengers were not great 
planters, with sacks of money, and “niggers” 
on the side to fall back upon in case of a bluff. 
The operators, also, were not so greedy as 
their real or fictitious fellows of the lower 
river. If they could pick up two or three 
hundred dollars a week by honest endeavor 
they were satisfied, and gave thanks accord- 
ingly. 

Probably by some understanding among 
themselves, the fraternity divided them- 
selves among the different boats running 
regularly in the passenger trade, and only 
upon agreement did they change their boats; 
nor did they intrude upon the particular 
hunting-ground of others. 

The Fanny Harris was favored with the 
presence, more or less intermittently, of 
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“Bill” Mallen, “Bill” and “Sam” Dove, 
and “Boney” Trader. “Boney” was short 
for Napoleon Bonaparte. These worthies 
ysually traveled in pairs, the two Dove 
prothers faithfully and fraternally standing 
by each other, while Mallen and “Boney” 
campaigned in partnership. 

These men were consummate actors. 
They never came aboard the boat together, 
and they never recognized each other until 
introduced—generally through the good offices 
of their intended victims. In the preliminary 
stages of the game, they cheerfully lost large 
sums of money to each other; and after 
the hunt was up, one usually went ashore at 
Prescott, Hastings, or Stillwater, while the 
other continued on to St. Paul. At different 
times they represented all sorts and condi- 
tions of men—settlers, prospectors, Indian 
agents, merchants, lumbermen, and even 
jumber-jacks; and they always drest their 
part, and talked it, too. To do this required 
some education, keen powers of observation, 
and an all-round knowledge of men and 
things. They were gentlemanly at all times 
—courteous to men and chivalrous to women. 
While pretending to drink large quantities 
of very strong liquors, they did, in fact, make 
away with many pint measures of quite 
innocent river water, tinted with the mildest 
liquid distillation of burned peaches. A 
clear head and steady nerves were pre- 
requisites to success; and when engaged in 
business, these men knew that neither one 
nor the other came by way of “Patsey” 
Donnelly’s “choice wines and __ liquors.” 
They kept their private bottles of colored 
water on tap in the bar, and with the un- 
initiated passed for heavy drinkers. 

‘The play was generally for light stakes, 
but it sometimes ran high. Five dollars 
ante, and no limit, afforded ample scope 
for big play, provided the players had the 
money and the nerve. The tables were al- 
ways surrounded by a crowd of lookers-on, 
most of whom knew enough of the game to 
follow it understandingly. It is possible 
that some of the bystanders may have had 
a good understanding with the professionals, 
and have materially assisted them by signs 
and signals. 

The chief reliance of the gamblers, how- 
ever, lay in the marked cards which they 
played. No pack of cards left the bar until 
it had passed through the hands of the 
gambler who patronized the particular 
boat that he “worked.” The marking was 
called “stripping.” This was done by 
placing the high cards—ace, king, queen, 
jack, and ten-spot—between two thin sheets 
of metal, the edges of which were very 
slightly concaved. Both edges of the cards 
were trimmed to these edges with a razor; 
the cards so “stript” were thus a shade 
narrower in the middle than those not 
operated upon; they were left full width at 
each end. The acutely sensitive fingers of 
the gamblers could distinguish between the 
marked and the unmarked cards, while the 
other players could detect nothing out of the 
way in them. “Bill” Mallen would take a 
gtoss of cards from the bar to his state- 
toom and spend hours in thus trimming 
them, after which they were returned to 
the original wrappers, which were carefully 
folded and sealed, and replaced in the bar 
for sale. A “new pack” was often called 
for by the victim when “luck” ran against 
him; and Mallen himself would ostenta- 
tiously demand a fresh pack if he lost a 
hand or two, as he always did at the begin- 
ning of the play. 

I never saw any shooting over a game, 
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A Wateal 


HE traditional pic- 

ture of an alarm 

clock is that of a 

flimsy looking af- 
fair that either rings like a 
fire gong or tinkles while 
you sleep on. 

And the modern conception is 
that of BIG BEN—a watchlike, 
sturdy, long-lived sleepmeter that 
calls you gradually but promptly 
and calls until you catch on. 


Big Ben stands 7 inches tall; 
he is mounted in a thin model 








$2.50 


Sold by Jewelers only. 
Three Dollars in Canada. 





case, massive, well poised and 
triple plated. 


His face is frank, open, easy to 
read—his keys large, strong, easy 
to wind—his voice clear, sunny, 
pleasant to hear. It wakes you 
with one long steady call or stops 
your turnover naps with successive 
gentle rings. 

Big Ben is sold by jewelers only. A 
community of clockmakers stands back 
of him, the Western Clock Company of 


La Salle, Illinois. They will gladly tell 
you where you can see him. 


The price is $2.50 in the United States 
and $3.00 in Canada. 











Water Supply ... 


wherever you want it at low cost from 
stream, pond or spring, with the 






" a hy 
Powers Speci 
2140 Trinity Bidg., Now Yet we Y. 
















Ann Saber Lipiing sen 


The moet up-to-date and come 
ma plete lighting system on the 
market. Beautiful fixtures for 
the home. Attractive high can- 
dle power inverted arcs for 

stores, halls, etc. Best proposi- Hijau 
tion for hustling agents. Write 
today for terms and territory. 
Mm Catalog free. Superior Mfg. Coe 
276 Second St..Ann Arbor, Mich. 














The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


For the Scientific and Effective Treatment of 


CANCER 


Without Resorting to Surgical Procedure 
The only private institution of magnitude in the United 
States for the exclusive treatment of Cancer and other 
malignant and benign new growths. Conducted by a 
physician of standing. Established thirty-two years. 

For complete information address 





|_Berkshire Hills Sanatorium, North Adams, Massachusetts 
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Why tiles in your home: 
ILE is one of the oldest building materials, and is today 
one of the most useful as well as beautiful. For all pur- 
poses to which tile can be put, it is the best material. It has 
two great claims upon your consideration, neither of which 
you canignore. One is its sanitary cleanliness which nothing 
144 equals. The other is its unsurpassed beauty which supplies 
~4 something that nothing else can give. 
rq = =s- William Morris said: ‘‘ Don’t have in your homes any- 
thing which you do not know to be useful and believe to be 
beautiful.”’ 
Don’t think of building a home until you have read our four 
books upon tiles and their uses, sent free to anyone on request: 
“ Tiles for Fireplaces” “ Tiles for the Kitchen and Laundry ” 
“ Tiles on the Porch Floor” “ Tile for the Bathroom ” 
THE ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS 
1219 Seventh Avenue, Beaver Falls, Pa. 

































































































PARIS | 
GARTERS 


=PETER MOLLER’S ~ 
= CODLIVEROIL 


= {is just pure cod liver oil— 
free from disguise, because 
none is needed. It is the 
we gone or adulteration in 
cod liver oil that makes it 
offensive to taste and smeil, 
The purity of Moller’s Oil 
makes it 


Free from Taste 
or Odor 


It is this purity that makes 
Moller’s of 80 digestible 
and without that nause- 
ous “repeat.” 

The genuine is sold ONLY 
in flat, oval bottles, im-°=>; 
rted from Norway bear- 
ng the name of 


Schieffelin & Co. 
New York 
Sole Agents 
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and but once saw pistols drawn. 

was when the two Doves were holding up 
a “tenderfoot.” There was a big pile of 
gold on the table—several hundred dollars 
in ten- and twenty-dollar pieces. The losers 
raised a row and would have smashed the 
two operators but for the soothing influence 
of a cocked Derringer in the hands of one of 
them. The table was upset and the money 
rolled in all directions. The outsiders de 
cided where the money justly belonged, in 
their opinion, by promptly pocketing all they 
could reach, while the principals were fighting, 
I found a twenty myself the next morning. 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 


After a Big Haul.—“ Binks used to be daft 
on the subject of buried treasure. What's 
he up to now?”’ 

“He’s got up an expedition to Asia Minor 
to try to find the place where Methuselah 
stored his birthday presents.” —Toledo Blade. 





Comparative Penalties——The recommenda- 
tion of the Maine Game Commission for more 
severe treatment of careless hunters recalls 
the way an Indian in Washington County 
once sized up Maine’s game laws: “ Kill cow 
moose, pay $100; kill man, too had!’— 
Boston Globe. 





And in the Meanwhile —Lapy—“Can't 
you find work?” 

Tramp— Yessum; but every one wants 4 
reference from my last employer.’ 
Lapy—‘ And can’t you get one?” 
Tramp—“No, mum. Yer see, he’s been 
dead twenty-eight years.” —London Punch. 





A Horrible Example——A timely warning 
to others is contained in this letter from an 
Arkansas man. He writes us: 

“Lately I have missed something out of 
my life. Things seemed wrong. It occurred 
to me that I was not keeping up with the 
trend of things. When I would go home 
at night, I was restless, and couldn’t settle 
myself down comfortably. A vacuum ot 
curred in my brain and has been constantly 
increasing in size. I became alarmed, and 
began to look about for a reason; when lo 
and behold, I discovered that you had stopt 
my Literary Dicesr for the simple 
insignificant reason that I had failed to pay 
my subscription. You ought to be 

of yourselves to treat a fellow that way. 
If my groceryman had treated my s 

like you people have treated my brain, ! 
would have starved some time since. How 
ever, my groceryman took pity on me during 
the Christmas holidays and my physi 
condition is such that I have decided # 




















let my stomach suffer a while and feed my 
brain; so I am enclosing you a check and 








For Dusty Concrete Floors 


Trus-Con Floor Enamel, applied with a brush, gives a wear- 
resisting, tile-like surface to concrete floors—becomes part 
of the concrete—does not peel or crack off like ordinary 
paints—stops dusting—easily cleaned by mopping. 

Floor Enamel is furnished in a variety of colors 
for use in factories, warehouses, hospitals, power plants, 
hotels, schools, offices, residences, garages, etc. 

Tell us condition and size of your floor. 
Sample, Booklet and Color Card free. 
Trussed Concrete Steel Company Sis, Detroit Mich, 
Trus-Con Wall Finishes for damp-proofin and beautifying 
concrete, brick and plaster walls. 
Con Paste for waterproofing concrete. 
Trus-Con Snowite for ling interiors. 





I don’t want you to ever, ever again be 
guilty of stopping my DicEst just because I 
owe you a subscription. Yours with 4 
grouch.” 





A Quick Sidestep—MercuanT (to wit 
ow)—“I am willing to buy your husband's 
working business and good-will for $5,000. 

Winow—* Well, but I happen to be pat 
of the working business.” 

Mercuant—“Then I’ll take only the goo 
will.”’—Fliegende Blaetter. 
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The Curve Cut 
Strop Gives the 
Barber’s Stroke 


The fine horsehide strop included with 
the Zig Zag Stropper, is cut in a 
double curve that automatically gives 
the blade just the same natural diagonal 
or draw stroke that the barber gives 
his razor to get that final touch of 
keenness. With the ZigZag you 
can have a sharp blade for every 
shave. It strops every standard make of 
safety razor blade perfectly, in less than 
aminute. No more dull blades, no more 
expense for new blades, if you use a 


GIBFORD 


WG TAG 
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Complete with fine horsehide i 
Strop, oo 

$ | 2° 


The holder automatically reverses the 
blade, and presses it against the strop 
at the right angle to produce a perfect 
shaving edge. Does its work better, 
quicker and easier than stroppers cost- 
ing three times as much. Light, strong, 
compact, simple, can be used quickly 
and easily and folds into very small 
space; justthe thing for travelers. 
The Gibford ZigZag Automatic Stropper 
and Strop is sold by leading druggists, hard- 
ware and otherdealersin the U. S. for $1.00; 
in foreign countries $1.50, or sent prepaid from 
factory on receipt of price, if your dealer can- 
not supply you. Our booklet, ‘No More 
Dull Blades For Me,” sent on request. 
Gibford Specialty Co. 
49 East Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 


One Model Strops AnyStandard 
Make of Safety Razor Blade 



















































for Whooping Cough, 
1 Croup, Asthma, 
Sore Throat, Coughs, 
Bronchitis, Colds, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh 


Asimple, safe and effective treatment avoiding drugs, 

aporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of Whooping 

ugh and relieves Croup at once. 

It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 

The air rendered strongly antiseptic, inspired with 
every breath, makes breathing easy, soothes the sore 
throat and stops the cough, assuring restful nights. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial compfications of 

rlet Fever and Measles, and is a valuable aid in the 
treatment of Diphtheria. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 30 years of 
Successful use. Send us postal for Descriptive Booklet. 

For Sale by All Druggists 
. Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the 
initated throat, composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, 
Sugarand Cresolene. They can’t harm you. Of your 
druggist or from us, 10c in stamps. 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York 
Or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 





“Used while you sleep.” 
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A Sad Case.—Broecar—“ Please help me 
to recover my child.” 

Lapy—“Is your child lost?”’ 

Breacar—“ No, mum, but his clothes are 
worn out.’’—Boston Transcript. 





Modern Courage.—In a historical tragedy 
there are always two heroes, one in the play, 
and the other in the box office—Fliegende 
Blaetter. 





Logic.—Here is a pretty quibble from the 
new edition of “ Logic for the Million,” which 
Sharper Knowlson has prepared: 

David said in his wrath, All men are liars. 

Therefore, David was a liar. 

Therefore, what David said was not true. 

Therefore, David was not a liar. 

But if David was not a liar, what he said 
was true—namely, that all men are liars.— 
New York Globe. 





Caution.—“I have a remarkable history,” 
began the lady who looked like a possible 
client. 

“To tell or sell?” inquired the lawyer cau- 
tiously.—Washington Herald. 





A Modern Family.—“ Where is the cook?” 

“She’s in the kitchen preparing supper for 
the doctor’s wife, dinner for the doctor, and 
breakfast for the students.”—Fliegende 
Blaetter. 





The Substitute 


Smith has a lovely baby girl, 
The stork left her with a flutter. 
Smith named her Oleomargerine, 
For he hadn’t any but her. 
—Judge. 





The Real Reason.—‘‘Can you tell me, my 
boy,” said the prim teacher, “why the race 
is not always to the swift?” 

“Yes’m,” said the little boy, promptly. 
“Tt’s because sometimes their tires bust.”’— 
Baltimore American. 





The Declined Drama.—BLopps—“Scrib- 
bler has had no less than nine plays rejected.”’ 

Stopps—‘“ What is he doing now?”’ 

Biopss—“ Writing essays on the decline 
of the drama.’”’—Philadelphia Record. 





Maybe the Printer Knew 


“My pigmy counterpart,” the poet wrote 
Of his dear child, the darling of his heart; 
Then longed to clutch the stupid printer’s 
throat 
That set it up, “My pig, my counterpart.” 
—Harper’s Weekly. 





German Courtesy.—CaNNIBAL CHIEF (to 
traveler before the cook stove)—‘‘ Have you 
no last wish to express?” 

TRAVELER—“ May good digestion wait on 
appetite, and health on both!” —Meggendorfer 
Blaetter. 





Not Easy.—‘ What is the hardest work 
you do?” 

“My hardest work,” replied Senator 
Sorghum, “is trying to look like my photo- 
graph and talk like my speeches when I get 
back to my home town.” —Washington Star. 
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DELICIOUS 
APPETIZING 
SATISFYING 


Savory as the 
red-ripe fruit 
from which it 
is made. 


LUE ABEL 
| : RE Uae 


The Kind that Keeps after 
| jit is Opened | 


S ELECTED 
tomatoes, picked 
at perfection and 


skillfully blended 
with appetizing 


natural spices—pre- 
pared in atmosphere 
| that is crystal clean. 


_ Contains only those ingredi- 
| ents recognized and endorsed 
by the U. S. Government, 


All products bearing our 
name are equally wholesome 
and delicious. Insist on our 
label when you buy soups, jel- 
lies, preserves, jams, canned 
fruits, vegetables and meats. 
A useful litile booklet, 
** Original Menus,’’ gives 
a host of suggestions for 
easy, delicious meals. 


Write for it. 


CURTICE 
BROTHERS CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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The firm of N. W. Halsey & Co. aims 
not merely to buy and sell sound bonds, but 
also to furnish to its clients complete informa- 
tion about them. 

This information covers all standard issues 
of bonds in which investors may be inter- 
ested, and is based upon authoritative data 
often resulting from searching personal investi- 
gations by our own experts. 

If you are an investor, large or small, let us 
suggest that you send for a copy of our com- 


prehensive booklet on Public Utility Bonds, 


entitled 
The Most 
Satisfactory Bonds 


This booklet covers the growth in the popu- 
larity of Public Utility Bonds, the underlying 
causes, their salability, and the influence of the 
Public Service Commissions. It also explains 
the responsibility of the investment banker and 
describes the searching investigations pre- 
ceding the purchase of these bonds. The 
booklet is illustrated with a number of charts 
and diagrams. We will be pleased to send 
you a copy without charge, if you are inter- 
ested in bonds as investments. 


Ask for Circular D-54 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


BANKERS 


And dealers in Government, Municipal, 
Railroad and Public Utility Bonds 


New York _ Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
49 WallSt. 1421 Chestnut St. 152 Monroe St. 424 California St. 

















A TIMID BOND BUYER 


needs the services of Bankers of reputation, 
who will candidly explain the worth and 
risks attendant on various forms of invest- 
ment. Not every one is justified in seeking 
the highest rate and assuming ordinary busi- 
ness risk, 

We have had 21 years’ experience in buying and 
selling bonds. Our dealings are with customers in 42 
states of all degrees of wealth and having various 
opinions of safety. Sales ofa million dollars a month 
mean a host of customers and, as we satisfy them, they 
buy again. This means a well organized buying de- 
partment and the ownership of a large and diversified 
list of sound bonds. 

You may be ultra conservative. If so, we will offer 
you bonds of cities like Chicago, St. Louis or other 
well known communities whose credit you will recog- 
nize; or you may desire larger interest and be content 
to be guided to some extent by our recommendation 
and ample experience. 


Just now we are offering : 


A Tax Bond (County Drainage Bond) Yielding 6% 
A High Class Corporation Loan, Yielding 6% 


We can tell you all about these $500 and $1000 bonds 
and if these are not what you want, we have many 
others yielding 5% to 54%. 

You will get fair and courteous treatment of us. 
Perhaps we have just what you want. 

Try anyway. Write us today. 


WILLIAM R.COMPTON COMPANY 


222 Merchants Laclede Bldg., ST. LOUIS 
392 Home Insurance Bldg., CHICAGO 
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THE BETTER BOND MARKET 


INCE the opening of the year activity has 
prevailed in the bond market. On Jan- 
uary 17 transactions on the stock exchange 
were carried well above $5,000,000 in par 
value—“the most active day in months,” 
says the New York Times. On the same day 
new securities amounting to $39,000,000 had 
been placed in the financial district of New 
York. These included two issues by rail- 
roads and one by an industrial corporation. 
The success of the loans was generally taken 
to indicate new interest on the part of in- 
vestors in the bond market. In general, 
that market showed a broadening tendency. 
New emphasis was therefore given to the 
good influence which had been exerted 
several days earlier by the New York City 
loan of $60,000,000 at 4} per cent. 

How much of this improvement should be 
ascribed to the January investment demand, 
remains to be seen when that demand shall 
have been supplied. “Some slight hesita- 
tion” was noted by The Financial World at 
the middle of the month, indicating that 
dealers from now on must depend upon the 
buying that comes from a general demand. 
Thus far savings-banks and other large in- 
stitutions had begun to buy “sparingly.” 
Foreign investors were still making pur- 
chases, however, and their number was 
increasing, especially from London. Of 
foreign investments in American securities 
John Terret writes in The Banker’s Magazine, 
as follows: 


“The investments of foreign capital in 
the United States may be divided into two 
parts, that which is ‘fixt,’ and that which 
is ‘floating.’ By the ‘fixt’ investment is 
meant the very great amount of American 
securities lodged with investors, institutions, 
and estates, all over Europe—securities which 
have been bought for investment and which 
are = to ‘stay put’ for many years to come. 
By the ‘floating’ investment is meant the 
constant buying of American stocks and 
bonds by the Sesianip buying which is 
sometimes continued over a considerable 
period, and which is sometimes reversed by 
a selling movement coming very soon after. 

“What the fixt investment of foreign 
capital in American securities amounts to, 
it is impossible to say. Estimates run any- 
where between three to five billion dollars. 
One man’s guess is as good as another’s. 
Whether the smaller or larger figure be cor- 
rect, it is a fact that, all over Western Europe, 
American bonds and, to a certain extent, 
American stocks are held for investment in 
very large amounts. They yield a higher 
rate than can be realized from the equivalent 
home securities, and are thus attractive to 
that large class of investors abroad who are 
intent upon getting the highest rate possible 
on their money consistent with safety. 

“The way in which these foreign holders 
of American bonds study their investments 
is remarkable. The French peasant who 
buys 500 francs’ worth of St. Paul ‘fours’ 
does not, of course, know anything much 
about the condition of the St. Paul railroad, 
but the mere fact that he has been offered 
these securities is in itself proof that some- 
body, acting in his interests, has studied the 
situation very fully. In England, where the 
aristocracy are very largely invested in 
‘Americans,’ first-hand knowledge of con- 
ditions in this country is very full and free. 
The Englishman is a great traveler. He 
comes over, sees the progress%of our enter- 











and ends by putting a good block of his 
money into American securities. Not, how. 
ever, without first having given the matter 
the closest attention. It is safe to say that 
the average English investor in American 
railroad bonds is infinitely better informed 
regarding the property than is the American 
holding a similar investment. 

“The floating foreign investment jp 
American securities is made up of the opera- 
tions, first, of individuals, then of banki 
houses, then again of the ‘Investment Asgo- 
ciations’ which flourish in so many European 
countries. 

“Being great travelers, and seeing how 
money is made in American securities, many 
wealthy individuals abroad are continually 
‘in’ our market. As a rule, their operations 
are conducted through London; that is to 
say, orders are given in the London market 
= either executed there or cabled to this 
side. 

“Banking-house operations, too, are an 
important consideration, bankers here in 
connection with bankers abroad being con- 
tinually in the market and buying and sell- 
ing securities in large amounts. Sometimes 
these purchases will os carried along for many 
months. Sometimes, on the other hand, the 
transactions are closed off within a very few 
weeks, 

“The foreign ‘Investment Associations’ 
are groups of capitalists on the other side 
who issue their bonds at a fixt rate of inter- 
est, using the money thus raised to deal in 
American securities. Being well informed 
and playing only for the long swings, these 
‘Associations’ usually make money and pay 
handsome dividends. 

“Because of this big investment of foreign 
capital in American securities, it stands to 
reason that buying and selling movements 
of considerable importance must be con- 
tinually taking place. Not infrequently 
indeed, the European attitude toward our 
stock and bond markets is an influence of 
absolutely dominating importance.” 


THE OUTLOOK IN THE STOCK MARKET 


Franklin Escher remarks, in Jnvestmenis, 
that, while the country’s capital supply at 
thesent is “inadequate to finance a real for- 
ward movement,” this is something which can 
be remedied “by a continuance of present 
conditions during the first half of 1911.” 
For the past six months capital “has been 
accumulating very fast.” Another six 
months of the same good work “would re 
sult in the accumulation of a pretty satis 
factory. supply.” His belief is that, with 
quiet conditions prevailing for six months or 
longer, “continued improvement” should 
mark the remainder of the year. He adds: 


“General business may be in a very Ul- 
satisfactory condition—the steel mills, for 
example, running at only 50 per cent. 
their capacity—but if there is a reasoi 
certainty that great improvement is in sight, 
the fact that at the moment conditions are 
so unsatisfactory will not prevent security 

rices from discounting what is to come. 

he record of most big stock movements 
shows them to have taken place at time 
when actual conditions were anything but 
satisfactory, but when far-seeing people dis 
cerned great, improvement to come. It 8 
not an assured fact that the second half « 
1911 is to be a time of great improvement i 
business, or that security prices during ti 
first half of 1911 are going to discount this 
condition. At the same time, taking gel 
eral conditions as they are, that is the com 
clusion to which they inevitably lead. 





prise, realizes the investment opportunity, 


general conditions, after all, are what 
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gonservative investor must go by in making 
his commitments.” 


Mr. Moody, writing in his own magazine, 
takes a less favorable view of the immediate 
outlook. “It can not be said,” he writes, 
“that investment or speculative purchases 
made during the year 1910 were as a whole 
wise, or that the lowest prices on the long bear 
swing which set in a year ago have already 
been reached.”’ And he finds “plenty of 
evidences that the first half of the year 1911 
at least will continue to show a further 
shrinkage in stock valuations.” 

The Financial World represents the present 
state of the stock market as kept well within 
control by “the large interests.” By these 
interests were defeated the attempts of 
bearish traders to force prices down after the 
recent bank failures. “On every attempt 
heavy support appeared”; on the floor of 
the stock exchanges were constantly present 
representatives of the large interests, who 
had “large buying orders.” While the 
situation has been “bearish enough,” the 
large interests which had come to the support 
of the crippled banks also had to prevent a 
break in the market. Their task was not a 
difficult one, since the public was little in- 
terested in the market and had small com- 
mitments. Leading financiers have before 
them heavy financing to accomplish this 
year; in this fact has lain “another reason 
for giving the market an appearance of 
strength.”’ As to what the large interests 
may do in the immediate future, the writer 
says: 

“While it is plain that raiders are to be 
beaten off as often as they appear, it is just 
as clear that the leading forces in finance are 
opposed to a bull market of any proportions 
at this time. To start a general upward 
move just now would undoubtedly disturb the 
money markets, which are by no means in 
the position to stand any heavy drains. No 
one knows this better than those who are 
directing the present program, and therefore 
whenever the market lifts its head, these 
interests market the stocks bought previously 
for supporting purposes. A narrow range 
of prices seems, therefore, quite likely until 
some great event develops to give an im- 
pelling force to the market which will be of 
sufficient weight of itself to relieve the big 
people of the burden of support which they 
are now forced to extend. Whether the 
one of an advance in railway rates or a 

ision favorable to the trusts in the pending 
suits would furnish this impulse, remains 
to be seen. As we view the situation, it is 
not unlikely that if rate advances are granted 
the support from high quarters would be with- 
drawn and the market given a chance to see 
if it could care for itself. The rule of high 
finance is to extend protection when danger 
nears, but hold aloof when something favor- 
able appears. The theory is that the public 
mind is not shocked when stocks break on 
good news; only is attention arrested when 
a disaster occurs. 
_ For the present, therefore, it seems un- 
likely that the market will show any par- 
ticular trend, but there is one thing which the 
masters of the market have not, as yet, taken 
into consideration, and that is they can not 
forever utilize artificial means to bolster up 
their fences.” 


NEW YORK CITY’S NEW LOAN 


The new loan of $60,000,000, offered early 
in the year by New York City, had been 
looked for since last October, but was larger 
than had been predicted by from ten to 
twenty millions. In fact, it was the largest 
single bond offering the city ever attempted. 
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Your savings should be made to bring 
in the greatest income consistent with 
safety. 


In no other form of investment are 
these essential qualities so apparent as 
in bonds sold by reputable bankers and 
bond houses. Bonds sold by such houses 
are thoroughly examined and found to 
be well secured—Jefore ever being offered 
for sale. 


This house is thoroughly equipped for 
the examination of properties, maintain- 
ing its own legal, financial, and engineer-. 
ing departments, and purchases and of- 
fers for sale only those securities that 
meet the above requirements. 


Not only have the executive officers . 
of this company had years of experience 
in the financing of various propositions, 
but have also had more than a quarter 
of a century’s success in the selection, 
construction and operation of electric 
railways, steam railroads, hydro-electric 


CHICAGO 


First National Bank Bldg. 37 Wall St. 


$100 Bonds—Yield Up to 6 
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Safe Investment for 
People of Small Means 


plants, and about forty profitable water 
works properties located in various cities 
in the United States. 


The success of this house in the 
selection of securities is well attested by 
the fact that since its organization there has 
never been a day’s delay in the payment of 
either principal or interest on any bond it 
has brought out. 


Many people of small means are neg- 
lecting the opportunities for safe invest- 
ment offered by approved $100 bonds. 
The small investor has looked upon 
owning bonds as rather beyond him— 
thinking only of bonds as being in $1000 
denominations. 

But $100 will buy a safe bond— 
paying up to 6% interest per annum— 
having the same security as those of 
large denominations. 

Let us send you our book entitled 
‘$100 Bonds.’’ Simply send us your 
name and address. 


Quick Assets for Business Firms 
A reserve fund invested in sound bonds means financial sta- 
bility in times of monetary depression. 
ested in our book ‘“‘Quick Assets for Business Firms.”’ 


Write to Department F 


J.-S. & W. S. KUHN, Inc. 


Bank for Savings Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
Real Estate Trust Bldg. 


You will be inter- 


BOSTON 
Kuhn, Fisher & Co., Inc., 15 Congress St. 














6% Gold Notes 


We offer five-year Six Per Cent. gold 
notes of one of the Public Service 
Companies that we control and operate, 
and because of our intimate knowledge 
of the property we recommend the 
notes as a safe and conservative short- 
time investment. 

They are issued for improvements and 
betterments to the company’s plant. 
The surplus net earnings of the com- 
pany after paying the interest on the 
first mortgage bonds is more than six 
times the interest on these notes. 
Write for circular 210. 


Meikleham & Dinsmore 


Engineers Bankers 
25 BROAD STREET, 


New York City. Boston. 








60 State Street, 
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The Investment Preferred 


The Farm Mortgage 


Selected by shrewd conservative 
investors as the safest investment. 

Combines the elements of safety, 
in the highest degree, with an earning 
power that is liberal and permanent. 

In addition to a specially selected 
investment this company gives per- 
sonal care and attention to your in- 
terests free of charge, and extends at 
all times its excellent facilities for the 
perfect handling of your funds. 


CAPITAL ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 


MINNEAPOLIS [RUST (OMPANY: 


105 Fifth Street South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





Est. 1888 Est. 1888 
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Twice in the past four years have $50,000,000 
loans been offered, and twice in the same 
period there have been $40,000,000 loans, 
but $60,000,000, in the words of the New 
York Evening Post, “rather took Wall Street’s 
breath away.”’ This loan equals what was 
“the entire debt of the city forty years ago.” 
; Another surprize to Wall Street was the rate 
of interest offered—4} per cent., when 44 per 
cent. had been confidently looked for. 

In spite of these two surprizes, The Evening 
Post declares it to be “ practically certain that 
the entire $60,000,000 issue will be taken at 
an average price of 1003, or better.’ Inter- 
est already shown in the loan by foreign 
lenders indicates heavy bidding for it from 
Europe. The success of the sale may be 
watched closely for its influence on the gen- 
eral investment market. Should a very 
general success be achieved, the “effect will 
be highly reassuring.’ Commendation is 
exprest for “the wisdom of the authorities 
in making the new loan a straight fifty-year 
issue, without a twenty-year redemption 
clause, as in the case of the last offering.” 
A writer in The Financial World believes that 
the decision to put out this issue at 4} per 
cent. was not reached until the authorities 
had been assured that there would be a 
ready absorption of the new bonds by the 
banking community generally. 


THE STATE OF TRADE 


Dun’s Review, in commenting on trade 
for the new year, notes as favorable to it a 
“growth of personal economy, an increase 
in business conservatism, and a change for 
the better in foreign trade.” The writer 
believes that the “soberness of judgment” 
which has prevailed will be found in the end 
‘“‘ conducive to a year of normal conditions as 
@ necessary preparation for the full return 
to complete national activity.” In the 
middle of January, business conditions still 
remained “substantially unchanged.” There 
was shown the “same reduced percentage of 
producing capacity” in iron and _ steel. 
Bradstreet’s of the same date found evidences 
that general trade was showing “an increas- 
ing disposition to throw off the quiet of the 
post-holiday period.” The business world 
seemed to be “setting its face with a fair 
degree of optimism toward the approaching 
spring season.”’ At the same time, the whole- 
sale and jobbing trade as a whole remained 
quiet, with conservatism governing it, and 
a disposition “apparently to scrutinize goods 
and prices closely.” The situation, as a 
whole, seemed to be “one of careful buying 
for absolute needs, with no disposition to load 
up speculatively.” 
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Judicious 
Investment 


N the judicious investment of 
money, you must keep within 
the limits of the field of legiti- 

mate investment, which is entirely 
apart from that of business ven- 
tures, or purely speculative under- 
takings. Broadly speaking, this 
field may be divided into three 
sections, as follows: 







Where money will earn about 


4 to 5 per cent 
5 to 6 per cent 
6 to 7 per cent 
There are some investors who should 
seldom go outside of the first section; others 
might properly have an interest in the first 
two sections ; while still others might select 
the best that each section has to offer. 
,, Write for our Pamphlet No. 455, 
Judicious Investment.” It treats this sub- 
ject briefly and to the point. 


Be sure to get a copy before you make 
your next investment. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Bankers 
43 Exchange Place New York 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Albany Boston 
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A Safe Investment 
Market 


The Literary Digest aims to exclude from 
its Financial columns all advertisements of 
unsafe or highly speculative securities. We 
investigate each new proposition which is 
offered us for publication. 


The Banking Houses whose advertisements 
| we accept are to the best of our knowledge 
reliable institutions. They will gladly give 
information and advice to our readers, and 
they offer the same service to the small as 
well as the large investor. 
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john Muir &(o. 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


We issue a booklet entitled 
“ODD LOTS.” It out- 
lines the advantages of 
trading in Odd Lots of stock, 
and tells how to buy and 
sell them. 

Send for Circular 44—‘ODD LOTS” 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


71 Broadway, New York 


A SIGN OF EXTRAVAGANCE IN LIVING 


A writer in the New York Evening Post, 
after studying reports of outstanding loans 
made to policy-holders by life-insurance 
companies, presents what he calls “interest- 
ing light on the high cost of living and the 
burdens of extravagant living.” On the 
books of a single company at the close of 
1910, he found the item of “loans to policy- 
holders” represented the sum of $100,000,000, 
which meant that virtually one-sixth of this 
| company’s assets had been invested in such 
loans. For the year 1910 the increase in 
such loans has been nearly 11 per cent. 
From two other large companies the writer 
was unable to obtain complete figures, but 
preliminary reports from them indicated 
that these and the other company referred 
to had, at the close of last year, upwards of 
$230,000,000 loaned out to policy-holders. 
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such large aggregate of loans on policies wag 
ever before reported by three companies,” 
The records of the largest of these com. 
panies show that the average loan last year 
was $284 as against $257 in 1909, $269 jp 
1908, and $257 in the panic year of 1907, 
Several loans made by the three companies 
last year were for such large sums ag 
$40,000 and $50,000, while there were py. 
merous advances of $10,000 and $15,000, all 
to individual policy-holders. Moreover, some 
of the borrowers last year were already jn 
debt to the companies for previous advances, 
It is believed by the writer of the article 
that much of the money thus secured went 
for “automobiles and other luxuries.” He 
infers this from the fact that the applicants 
often requested that the details of the loans 
be kept secret and that the checks covering 
the advances should not be stamped with 
the words “Loan Division.’”’ Some of the 
borrowers intimated plainly that they were 
borrowing in order to enable their families 
“to continue in 1910 the scale of living prac- 
tised in 1909.” One loan in 1907 was for 
$140,000. It was«made on a partnership 
policy, and supplied money that was needed 
for the pay-roll of a prominent corporation, 
It is believed to be the largest single loan ever 
made on a life contract. 

It is the testimony of most companies that 
“a loan once made on an insurance policy 
sticks in the same way as a mortgage loan 
sticks upon a house.” One of the largest 
companies reports that 90 per cent. of the 
loans made to policy-holders “are never re- 
paid,”’ which means, either an eventual aban- 
donment of the insurance by the insured, ora 
claim against the policy which must be set- 
tled after the death of the insured. A policy- 
holder can force his company to make him 
a loan whenever he feels like it; in fact, 
such loans can usually be obtained “with- 
out the consent or knowledge of the bene- 
ficiary, and always with the greatest privacy.” 
It is believed, therefore, that the loan 
privilege will be made use of in future “to 
a greater extent than in the record year just 
past.” The article contains the following 
further comments on this subject: 


“The New York insurance law compels the 
life companies to make loans on practically 
all forms of insurance except term contracts. 
One company has inserted a n‘nety-day 
clause in its policies «hich enables it to defer 
withdrawals for a three months’ period, 
just as the savings-bank does, if it cares to do 
so. In practise, however, this company, in 
common with the others, usually gives 

licy-holder his money within twenty-four 
eee after the loan is applied for. The three 
largest companies could be made to lend 
policy-holders $300,000,000 in addition to the 
advances already made should all having the 
right to such accommodation make such 
request. It is scarcely conceivable, however, 
that any such demand could arise at once, 
just as it is scarcely conceivable that th 
depositors of a bank would withdraw all their 
balances at once. 

“But the companies realize that the grow- 
ing tendency on the part of the public to 
borrow on life policies makes it more than 
ever essential for them to carry a large por 
tion of their assets in securities that are easily 
marketable. Before the Armstrong investi- 
gation of 1905 the life companies : 
carry very heavy bank balances, ranging 
sometimes as high as $40,000,000 for single 
companies. The incentive for such lang’ 
balances no longer exists, however, for W! 
the revision of the New York insurance law 
in 1906 it became impossible for insurance 
companies to control and virtually operate 
banks and trust companies as they used to do. 

“The total loans made on policies last yeat 
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were $25,292,517. This compares with 
$23,475,206 in 1909, $29,277,708 in 1908, 
gnd $27,302,664 in 1907. The total of out- 
standing loans on policies reported by the 
New York Life at the close of each of the 
st six years was as follows: 


1910.....- $99,737,000 1907....... $69,094,000 
1909....--- 89,952,000 1906....... 53,795,000 
1908....... 82,631,000 1905....... 45,406,000 


SIGNS OF ENFORCED ECONOMY 


Close observers detect in the general public 
many signs of economy in personal expend- 
jtures during the recent period of high 
prices. The most marked indication is 
found in the fall that has occurred in prices 
consequent on a less active demand. In The 
Review of Reviews are printed some state- 
ments as to savings-bank deposits and with- 
drawals which give further proof of existing 
eonomy. The president of a large New 
York bank declared that deposits fell off last 
summer “in the most astonishing way.’ A 
canvass was made among other savings-banks 
the net result of which was the discovery of 
“a tendency on the part of depositors to 
take more money out than they put in.” 
From one bank a sum of $3,000,000 had been 
taken out in July and August, from another 
asum approximately the same, and two other 
banks had lost $2,000,000 and $1,000,000 
respectively. What is curious about these 
statements is that the banks which retained 
the 4-per-cent. rate of interest ‘lost as heavily 
as those that had come down to 34. Many 
depositors who drew out money on July 1 
had really used their money before that date; 
they had borrowed sums for which their 
savings-bank books had been given as secur- 
ity, the money not being drawn from the 
banks until July 1, in order to save the 
interest. 

The comptroller of one of these banks said 
“strikes of various kinds are partly re- 
sponsible, combined with the high price of 
food and other factors of living.” The 
president of another bank mentioned “want 
of work”’ as a cause, and the president of 
another cited the “desire of the average 
titizen to regulate his expenditures accord- 
ing to the income of his neighbor.’”’ The 
payment of old loans and debts was cited 
a another cause. The same magazine 
quotes a prominent banker as having seen 
many signs of ‘‘a tremendous retrenchment.” 
He believed that if it continued for six 
months longer, “enough capital would have 
been saved to last the country several years.” 

Another cause of withdrawals from savings 
banks is found in the growing habit of de- 
positors of taking their money out of banks 
and buying the high-grade bonds which have 
been selling so much lower than last year. 
There is no doubt about the existence of a 
growing class of people who in former years 
put their savings entirely and permanently 
in banks, but who now, as soon as their 
asecumulations are large enough to make 
such purchases, invest them in bonds and 
high-class stocks. 


THE FAILURES OF 1910 


Bradstreet’s prints a table of failures for 
1910, from which the inference is drawn 
that, while they were fewer in number 
than for two years, they were “much 
more numerous than in any of the nine 
Years before the panic.” The liabilities, 
however, were much larger than in 1909, 
“but considerably less than in 1908 or 1907.” 

cept for these two years, the liabilities 
Were heavier in 1910 than in any year since 
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Scientific Mutuality 


An Advertisement by Elbert Hubbard 








“HIE. business of a Life Insurance Company is to take care of 
ag people who need help at the time they need it most. Yet 
it is not charity. Life insurance had its birth in philanthropy. 
“44| When a man died the neighbors took up a collection for the 
EStoseroees) widow and children.S@Even yet, in pioneer districts, we find 
in vogue the plan of all the neighbors helping any particular family that needs 
help. Life-Insurance takes the matter out of the mood of the neighbors and 
places the whole thing on an equitable, scientific basis. Today by life insur- 
ance the man himself provides for himself and his household over against the 
evil day.S@The Romans nearly reached a scientific basis for life-insurance, but 
not quite. They organized the corporation—a body of men banded together 
to perform some great and important work. They figured that if a man were 
thirty years of age, he would live to be sixty. After that he lived only by grace, 
and the corporation paid him a fixed sum during the rest of his life. Then 
we hear of Iamblichus complaining. “ These annuitants seem to get in the habit 
of living and forget to die.” When he said that, he hit on a bit of stern logic. 
Ruin came to Rome, and the science of economics perished. & Life insurance 
in any form serves as a ballast to life, it helps a man to live. The annuity, 
either for yourself or to be paid to your wife or children, is a specialty with THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. The Society would 
like to give you information along this line. It will cost you nothing—use it or 
not, just as your good judgment dictates. Life-Insurance helps you to live. You 
need no help to die. The Equitable will help you to help yourself to live; and 
dying, those you love will be safeguarded by your foresight. 









“Strongest in the World” 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES—Paul Morton, President—120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 120 Broadway, New Y ork 


Without committing myself to any action, I would like to know what it would cost to provide an annual 


RINE I id's oa Vices ota den eanas conie's payable at my death to a person NOW... .++eseeeeeees veers of age. 
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SAMPLES UPON REQUEST Marriage 
Lycett, 317 N. Charles 8t., Baltimore, Md. 









. Depends 
9 iargely on a knowl- 

edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources. 


Sexology 


(Illustrated) 


2 Paper by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D., imparts in 
al e Pencil a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 





For the Artist 
Photographer 
Tradesman 


852 Negative, and 855 ttin, ncils are Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
for eee f Spotting Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Wy artists. Hardware ith 792 Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
¥ ©6795 pencils, metal, agateware, etc. To sharpen Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
a Blaisdell, nick the paper and pull. Knowledge a Young women Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
7 ANY TWO PENCILS SENT POSTPAID Knowledge a a age te Have. os 
Two best quality pencils mailed on receipt of 10c. Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Those mentioned, or special china pencil colored Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have, 
crayon or lead. State for purpose used or color. All in one volume, Ilinstrated. $2.00, postpaid 


Write for ‘‘ Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents 
Puritan Pub. Co., 777 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 





Tue BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL CO.,4409Wavne Ave., Pua, 
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Farm Mortgage 
6 per cent Serial 
Bonds at Par 








Denominations, $1,000 and $500. 
Maturities, 1 to 5 years. Dated 
November 15th, 1910. Interest, 
May—November, paid in N. Y. 
Funds. Trustees—Security 
Trust Co. and John R. Mitchell, 
of St. Paul, Minn. 


@ We own and offer at par 
$200,000 of above bonds, secured 
by Trust Deed to 45,460 acres 
improved lands in Central North 
Dakota. In all, 216 farms sold 
to present occupants. 


Of Special Interest 


1. The loan averages $4.40 per acre. Aver- 
age price at which sold as raw land with no im- 
provements, $13.10 per acre. Present reason- 
able average value $18.00 per acre. 

2. The security is improved farm lands in 
the Counties of Sheridan, Stutsman, Kidder, 
McLean and Burleigh, in North Dakota. Soil 
is of black loam, underlaid with clay and well 
adapted to the raising of small grains. 

3. These are mostly small farms, the average 
parcel being 220% acres. Of the 216 farms, 
169 are of 160 acres each or less. 

4. These farms were all sold on annual install- 
ment contracts which have been assigned to 
Trustees. The contracts average 50% paid on 
original purchase price. 

5. Contracts mature $45,000 annually in No- 
vember. Bonds mature $40,000 annually in 
November. ‘Trust Deed provides that contracts 
assigned to Trustees must at all times exceed 
bonds outstanding by a 50% margin. 

6. The borrower corporation enjoys excellent 
management and credit, and makes statement 
of net worth in excess of $800,000.00. 


@. We recommend these bonds 
for investment in view of the un- 
usual security afforded, the con- 
stantly increasing value of the 
lands deeded, and the high interest 
yield. 


Full descriptive circular, copies of trust 
deed, attorney’s opinion, sent upon request. 
Address the Bond Department of 


Security Trust Co. 


Fourth Street St. Paul, Minn. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Safest Investment Write for 
known. Yielding from 4% to Cocular- 


ULEN &@ CO. 


BANKERS CHICAGO 
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1896. Taking the failures by groups of 
States, Bradstreet’s finds that the “Far West 
and Northwest show the largest increases 
in number, 11 and 6 per cent. respectively, 
while the South showed the largest decrease, 
10 per cent.” In the West and Middle 
States the failures were “slightly fewer”; 
in the New England group they were “a 
few more.” As to liabilities, the Middle 
States show an increase of 70 per cent., and 
New England a decrease of 20 per cent. as 
compared with 1909. In the Northwest the 
increase was 65 per cent., in the Far West 
8 per cent., in the South 9 per cent., in the 
West 17 per cent. In New York City the 
number decreased by a fraction of 1 per 
cent., but the liabilities increased 120 per 
cent., New York furnishing “more than 
half the increased liabilities in the whole 
country.” 

The number of failures in 1910 for the 
whole country was 11,588. As there were 
1,592,509 concerns in business in that year, 
the percentage of failures was only .72 of 
1 per cent., as against .76 in 1909 and .94 in 
1908. The following table presents a sum- 
mary of failures for the year as grouped for 
different sections of the country. 
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DEFAULTS ON IRRIGATION BONDS 


About a year ago few topics in finance were 
more prominent than a new form of invest- 
ment known as irrigation bonds. They were 
put forth in great numbers and were made 
attractive by high interest rates. Invest- 
ors who, in consequence of the increased 





cost of living, had found investments yield- 









6% 


Gold Bonds 
New York City 
Population . 
Real Estate. 


American Real 


Estate Company 


TheStory of the Decade 
Told in Figures . . . , 


1900 1910 
»437,202 4,766,883 








Capital and Surplus $704,006.87 $1 ,851,154.38 | 
$2, 488,870.03 $15,536, 199.47 


Assets .. 





@ The performance of the past is the promise |} 


The continued growth of 


of the future. 


New York is certain—the field for safe and 


profitable investment almost unlimited; and 


in the further extension of its business in pro. | 
viding homes and places of business for |] 
New York's increasing millions this Com. | 
pany offers its 6% Gold Bonds in these two [f 


convenient forms : 
6% COUPON BONDS 
For those who wish to invest $100 or more, 
6% ACCUMULATIVE BONDS 


For those who wish to save $25 or more ayear, 





@ We x be glad to serve you as we have served || 


‘formation sent on request 


American Real Estate Fompany 
Founded 1888 


Room 504 527 Fifth Ave., New York 





Ten Year. $ Growth} 


3 
+ $2,960,653,529 $6 , 600, 187, 329 | 

















WE OWN AND OFFER A PREFERRED STOCK YIELDING 


7% Per Annum 


Assured by Record of the Company which 
has met every obligation for over eighty 


years. 

Secured by Earnings three times require 
ments: 
Average for 6 years - ----- 26.42% 


Year ended March 1, 1910 - = 30.85% 


Reassured by Increasing Business. 
This offering is to facilitate handling: 


1. An increased volume of_ unfilled 
orders ($23,000,000) from our leading rail 
roads and Municipal, State, and Federal 
Governments. 


2. Over $65,000,000 additional business 
awaiting award from the same depend- 
able sources. 


Full particulars, including highest banking 
references, in circular 106L, Sree on request. 
Bigelow & Company 


49 Wall St. BANKERS New York 























A Safe Investment Guide 
With a Record 


During the last six years 50,000 inquiries 
regarding investments have been received 
and answered by The Financial World. Its 
files demonstrate that The Financial World 
has guided investors from unsafe securities (?) 
months before their collapse, and has con- 
tinuously directed them 40 safe investments. 


Our Unusual Offer 


If you will write for our opinion on one (and 
only one) investment, enclosing postage, am 
will mention the Literary Digest, we will gladly 
answer your inquiry, and will mail you current 
copy of our paper. Our reading and advertising 
columns are evidence of our ability to serve you. 


The Financial World 


5 Beaver Street, New York City 











Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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ing only 4 or 44 per cent. inadequate, shifted 
their holdings to these bonds. Warnings were 
jssued at the time as to the uncertain value of 
many irrigation bonds. While some were be- 
lieved to be perfectly good, and many were ap” 
parently good, others were of doubtful promise: 

Brokers of the highest class always caution- 
ed investors to make careful inquiry as to 
what security lay back of these bonds, what 
improvements had actually been made by 
the companies, and what the promises were 
for a continuous supply of water and for 
income from its use. Another warning of the 
most practical kind has come with the 
opening of the present year, when two of 
these companies announced that the January 
coupons would not be paid. In one instance 
the interest due was $40,000, in the other 
$30,000. 

According to The Financial World, invest- 
orsin these bonds appear to have been misled 
by the fact that the firm which underwrote 
them obtained the capital with which to do it 
from large Chicago banks. This fact became 
known and is believed to have been respon- 
sible for the success of the undertaking, “it 
having been generally assumed that such 
powerful financial backing was a strong 
guaranty in itself that the irrigation pro- 
ject would be carried through to completion.”’ 
It appears, however, that the backing of 
these banks “extended only to the under- 
writing of the bonds and carrying them until 
they were distributed among investors.” 
The Financial World laments “the absence 
of detailed information showing how far the 
work on these companies has progressed.” 
What lies in store for the bond-holders is 
uncertain. What they ought to know is 
“how much money secured from the sale of 
the bonds has been actually used for the bene- 
fit of the companies, and how much it will 
take to save the property.” 


SOME GOOD STOCKS AND BONDS 


Investment brokers and financial houses 
issue frequent tables of desirable stocks and 
bonds in railway and industrial corporations, 
thowing the amount of dividends paid and the 
yield at recent prices. One of these was com- 
piled last summer by a “well-known Wall 
Street. financial expert,” who was asked to 
tecommend investments for a young woman 
with a legacy of $24,000. The Review of 
Reviews (Jan.) prints this list, showing the 
yield last summer and the yield at prices 
reached later in the year. The following 
industrial stocks were suggested: 

a at Yield at 


it a Price Price 





Per 

Name bent. F nA Cent. 
BerOsr & Fd'y... ......% 7n.c. 3 6.14 
Amer. Cotton Oil......... 6cum. 5.94 6.00 
Amer. Smelt. & ening - 7cum 6. 6.72 
Amer. Sugar. . - -. 7cum. 6.08 6.09 
Amer. Woolen.. sale oxbe, le 7.00: 2508 
Amer. Tobacco .......... 6cum, 6.59 6.38 
Central Leather |. ......: 7cum. 6.79 6.65 
Inter. Harvester ........ 7 cum 5.90 5.74 
National Biscuit .......... . cum, - 5.83 . 5:76 
Pressed Steel Car. . 7.52 7.41 
Ry. meel Spring 7:70: 726 
ipa le ihe rae yee ee 6.10 6.02 

Virginia Cacdites Chemical. 3 ‘cum, 6.75 6.25 


Another list, made up of preferred stocks 
and bonds, gave the number of shares of 
each which would be needed to absorb the 
$24,000, as follows: 


Amount. Name. Cost. ~~ 
50 shares U. S. Steel pfd.. $5,720 $350 


80 shares Pressed Steel Car pid, 2,800 210 
30 shares Amer. Sugar _ saate® 3,450 210 
30 shares Am. Car & Fdy. pid 3,270 210 

000 Westinghouse 6s ...... 4,000 240 
$2,000 Amer. Locomotive 5s .. 2,000 100 
$2,000 Hudson Co. 6s . 2,000 120 


$23,240 $1,440 | 
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the very closest investigation. 


securities I sell: 


Auburn, Maine, National Shoe and Leather Bank 
Bangor, Maine, ern Trust — Banking Co, 
n, a. American Trust C: 

Boston, M jass., First National Bank 

B Vt., Vermont National Bank 

rt, Conn., City Ban 

B Bader Conn., Bristol Trust 

Danbury, Conn., City National Bank 

Derby, Conn., Birmingham National Bank 
Mass., Safety Fund National Bank 

, Conn., Aetna National Bank 

artiord, ’ Conn. op State Ban’ 

artiord, Conn., Fidelity Trust Co, 

artford, Conn., American ae Bank 

jartford, Conn., Hartf lord Trust 

jartiord, Conn., City Bai nk 

artford, Conn... Hartford National Bank 

jartford, Conn., Riverside Trust 

artford, Conn., River Banking Co. 

pirate Mass., * Home Nationa! Bank 

iden, Conn. me lome National Bank 

He irst National Bank 

lew ay oh pom New Bnitain National Bank 

lew Haven, Yoon .» National Tradesmen’s Bank 

1 n, Conn., National Bank of _eenecanl 

orth Adams, Mass., ” North Adams Trust Co. 

lorwich, Conn., Thames Loan and Trust Co, 

Pawtuc R. L, Slater Trust Co. 
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, Worcester Trust Co. 








No securities receive my endorsement unless by personal and rigid investigation 1 am 
satisfied that they are RIGHT and you are SAFE 1n buying them. 


The large business which I have already built by 4 throughout New England of selling high- 
grade investment securities to the small investor 


If you don’t know whoI am or whether! am a responsible broker with whom to do business, 
ask your bank or any of the following well-known New England banks and trust com- 
panies, with whom I carry deposits and do business, what they think of me and the kind of 


Pittshi ass. Berkshire Loa’ Loan and Trust Co. of Springfield, Mass. 
Portland, Maine, Portland National Bank 1% Convertible Preferred Stock. 
Pr , R.1., Atlantic National Bank 
P, . 1, National Exchange This old established company a ee remarkable earnings. 
acs .R. L, Union Trust Co. The — feature of this stock is very valuable. Present 
Sp ig Maw. as cn Td Nato Nason Penk price, $1 10 per share, to net 6, 36%. Send for circular B. 
Soringtel Mace oe Peak tand Trut Co, THE WHITCOMB-BLAISDELL MACHINE 
Springheld, Mass., Union hed Saf ‘o. TOOL CO., of Worcester, Mass. 
a — Seymour Trust Co. 7 to 10% Preferred Stock. 

aterbury, Conn., Colonial Trust Co, One of Woman oe s oldest and most prosperous manufac- 

$8.5 First National Bank turing companies, whose product has be 
Conn., Windham National Bank 


IF YOU HAVE $100, $1,000 OR $10,000 TO INVEST, NO MATTER WHERE YOU LIVE—WRITE ME TODAY 
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ONFIDENCE is the only 
true foundation on which to 
build a successful and last. 

ing business in the selling of in- 

vestment securities. 


iene (aby 


should like to win your confidence only 
I by deserving it, in that confidential, 

advisory relation which should exist 
between a reputable and conservative 
broker and his customers, 


In my dealings with the largest clientele 
of investors of moderate means, in New 
England, for the past five years, I have won 
their confidence by sane and safe advice 
regarding the stocks I have recommended 
as profitable investments. 


y mail, and my personal record, will stand 


To great difficulty with the average 
investor is, how to inform himself as 
to the best stocks to buy and where to 
buy them. 


Iam aspecialist inthe best dividend-paying 
New England manufacturing stocks; and the 
man or woman with one hundred dollars to in- 
vest has just as good a chance as the one with 
tenthousand. It makesno difference where you 
live, you can do business with me by mail to 
your entire satisfaction, 


Three of the best New England manufacturing stocks 
be Looe he eg: in aelekene, aca ps follows: ; » 
THE USWOCO MILLS, of Lawrence, Mass. 

7% Guaranteed Preferred Stock. 


The Uswoco Mills are leased to the United States Worsted 
Company, | one of the ana and most rous textile 


Engla t price, 
$110 per share, to net 6.36%. eg Bs x A 


THE HENDEE MANUFACTURING onc 








highest reputation 
in the trade. Preset price, $105 per share, to net 6.67%. 


for ci 












INCORPORATED 





THOMAS C. PERKINS 








42 CONNECTICUT MUTUAL BUILDING 
HARTFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 











wa No matter how new or how old your gun, it needs 
in One.”” Trigger, shell extractor, hammer, break 
joints—every action part of any gun | works easier, 
surer, truer, if oiled with ““3 in One.”” It cleans gun 
barrels inside and out, removes residue of burnt 
powder, black or smokeless. Positively prevents rust 
in er oo ‘a weather, Will not gum or dry out. 
* also cleans and polishes stock. 

FREE’ Try this good oil on your gun at our expense. 

Write for sample bottle and booklet —both 
ip in every package. 


N ONE 
18 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 


or con” 5 








Society, School Pins 
Solid Gold, this size $1.00 each 
4 WINSHIP & CO. 

@ 705 L Masonic Temple. Chicago, Il, 


Red Cedar Chest Sent Prepaid 
On 15 Days’ Trial 



















Protects furs and clothing against 

moths. Nocamphor required, Saves eold storage 
eharges. Very roomy. Built of fragrant Southern 
Red Cedar. heavily bound with wide copper bands. 
mental. We prepay freieht eharges. 
to home. Write 


ay, ornae 
li direet trom factory 
for catalog showing many styles and prices. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO,, Dept. 45, Statesville, N.C, 
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Safety and Attractive Income 


Weare offering to net 514% the First Mortgage Bonds ofan old 
established, successful Chicago Company, and particularly com- 
mend them to conservative investors on account of the following 
excellent features : 


1—The Company’s net assets are over six times the amount of 
the bonds. 


2—The real estate security alone is conservatively valued at practi- 
cally twice the bond issue. 


3—Under the operation of our serial plan the margin of security 
will steadily increase. 


4—The net earnings of the Company are several times the average 
annual requirement for principal and interest. 


5—The bonds are guaranteedas to principal and interest and have be- 
hind them assets of over eleven times the amount of the issue. 


The business of this Company has been uniformly successful, is 
rapidly increasing and is fundamental and permanent. 


Ask for Circular No. 718 R. 


Peabody, Houghfeling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 181 La Salle Street, Chicago 


o-- 




















A SAFE INVESTMENT MARKET ie 


The Literary Digest aims to exclude from its Finan- The Banking Houses whose advertisements we accept 
cial columns all advertisements of unsafe or highly are to the best of our knowledge reliable institutions 


x ie ago x They will gladly give information and advice to our 
speculative’ securities. We investigate each new | readers, and they offer the same service to the small 
proposition which is offered us for publication. as well as the large investor. 

















THE STRAUS BUILDING ESTABLISHED 1882 


= S. W. Straus & Co. 


Strictly adhering to 
Mortgage and Bond Banking 
and specializing in 


REAL ESTATE 


) evel ry: FIRST MORTGAGE 
Ae 


on centrally located, improved prop- 
erties in Chicago, solicit the patron- 
e of investors who are looking 
= a ee at 
THE HOME OF e best rate of interest con- 
S. W. STRAUS & Co. sistent with absolute safety 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL CIRCULARS 


S. W. STRAUS & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


MADISON AND CLARK CHICAGO 
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It should be added that this Wall Street 
expert was asked to name securities that 
would yield a larger return than can be had 
from what are usually known as “women’s 
investments.” The Review of Reviews re. 
marks that, for a woman investor, the list 
is “unusual,”’ being one that the investor 
“needs to watch during a period of stock 
depression, when it might require consider- 
able courage to hold on and wait for re- 
covery.” As a matter of fact, in the case of 
these preferred shares and bonds advances 
have been made since the advice was given, 
Another and longer list of railway and in- 
dustrial stocks, issued by one of the Wall 
Street houses, contains the following: 


STEAM AND ELECTRIC RAILROADS 


Rate 
' Earned Cur- Price 
Div. Last rent Jan. Int, 


Rate. Year %.Year%. 12. Yi 
5% Atch., T. & S. F., of ~ pi 
 heesey 89 18.01 102} 


; pfd...... ad + 4.88 
6% Atch., T.&S. F. 89 9.01 1024 5.85 
118 


6% Atl. C. Line...... 12.10 13.25 5.08 
4% B. & O., pfd..... 
6% B. & 


2 
mB. & O.......... 9.14 8.89 105: 5.70 
5% B.R. Transit.... 5.7 76 
16 


oa 
or 
oe 


. 
7.60 25.30 901 4143 
9 
8 
0 


10% Can. Pacific..... 04 18.10 204) 4.99 
8% Centralof N.J... 18.60 18.45 280 2.86 
5% Ches. & Ohio.... 10.02 9.15 814 6.13 
7% Chi. & Nor’west. 8.22 7.40 143 4,9 
7% Ch., M. & St. P. 

1 aa ne 16.07 14.20 150 4.67 

7% Ch.,M.&St.P.. 9.07 8.20 124% 5.62 

7% Ch., St. P.,M.&O. 9.85 10.20 140 5.00 
4% Col. & South., 1st 

* eee has 73 28.62 76 5.% 


3 
4% Col. & South., 2d 
Cao 30.73 25.63 76} 
9% Del. & Hud..... 12.22 A 
20% Del., Lack. & W. 52.77 39.63 530 
5% Den.& RioG., pfd 28.1 7.37 


6% South. Pacific... 12.99 11.45 115 
10% Union Pacific ... 19.17 17.68 173% 


5.23 

5.42 

3.77 

7.33 

7% Great Northern... 8.47 7. 5.67 
7% Ill. Central ..... 7.30 9.86 1384 5.22 
10% Lehigh Valley... 18.06 11.76 1754 5.70 
7% Louis. & Nash .. 17.36 14.11 1444 4.84 
6% Mich. Cen...... 14.20 13.08 180 3.33 
4% Mis. K.& T.,pfd. 8.01 5.65 642 6.18 
6% N. Y. Central 7.6 6.10 110 5.45 
8% N.Y.,N.H 7.50 7.35 150 5.33 
2% N.Y.,0.&W... 2:26 3.40 41 lam 
5% Norfolk & West.. 11.71 9.80 184d 4.93 
7% North. Pacific... 8.99 6.81 116% 6.01 
6% Penn. R.R..... 7.78 8.10 1263 4.75 
5% P.,C.,C.&St.L. 10.30 9.88 984 5.08 
6% Reading Co...... 10.77 9. = 
5.76 


INDUSTRIALS 
Rate 
Earned Cur- Price 
Div. Last _rent_ Jan. Inu. 
Rate. Year %.Year %. 12. Yield. 
6% Am. B. Sugar, pf. 27.94 ..... 4 6.38 
5% Am. eth of Mae ee 774 6.45 
7% Am. Car. & F., pf 13.63 ..... 118 5.93 
6% Am. Co. Oil, pfd. 19.46 ..... 105 5.71 
7% Am. Loco., pid.. 8.34 ..... 111 6.31 
7% Am.S. & Ref., pf 14.09 ..... 104} 6.72 
4% Am.S. & Refi... 7.09 ..... 74§ 5.37 
7% Am. Sug. R., pfd. 10.90 ..... 114 6.14 
7% Am. Sug. Refi.... 17.05 ..... 1144 6.13 
8% Am. Tel. & Tele.. 9.01 11.46 1413 5.64 
6% Am. Tob., pid... 31.33 ..... 934 6.42 
7% Am. Woolen, pfd 14.50 ..... 93 (7.58 
7% Gen. Leath, pid.. 14.77 ..... 101 6.93 
Oo Gen. eA. Ys. 6.75 42.205 1403 4.27 
8% Gen. Electric.... 9.96 ..... 150} 5.33 
4% Int. Harvester... 17.82 ..... 112§ 3.56 
3% Nat. Lead...... = aan 555.45 
6% N. Y. Air Brake. 2.69 ..... 71 8.45 
7% People’s Gas.... 8.89 ..... 1074 6.53 
8% Pullman Co..... BEOE vwisicvsis 159 5.03 
7% Rep. Iron & 8.. 11.61 ..... 94 7.45 
8% U.S. Rub. Ist pf 13.84 ..... 111} 7.21 
5% U.S. — es 10.59 12.80 744 6.71 
8% Virg. Caro, Chem 
Ac ope sae 125 6.40 


While these lists comprize stocks of what 
may in general be called the standard class, 
with good records for paying dividends readers 
of Tue Lrirerary Diaest, seeking invest- 
ments, are specially urged, before investing, to 
procure advice as to particular stocks and 
bonds from a banker or broker of experience 
and good repute in their neighborhood. — 

The house issuing the long list from which 
the above short lists are taken, has also 
sent out to customers three small selected 
lists of the first, second, and third classes. 
Those of the first class are described as m- 
tended for “investors asking about stocks 


the dividends on which are considered safe”; 
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Street those of the second for persons seeking “se- 
+ that writies netting a large return with a fair 
e had degree of safety”; those of the third for 
men’s ns who seek “stocks which at present 
VS Te no dividends, but which have chances 
1€ list of being put on a dividend basis in the not 
vestor distant future.” Following are these lists: 












































—_ eg 
isider- en 
% ~ Paid Con- 
Price Div- Yield secutively 
ase of FIRST CLASS a ae Ke § sh oes 
vances | PM Northwestern 142 7% 5.0% 33 yrs. 
given, Del. & Hudson..... 163 9% 5.57% 30 yrs. 
nd ie TS Steel, pfd...... 117 7% 6.0% 10 yrs 
Southern Pacific.... 116 6% 5.2% 5 yrs, 
Wall SECOND CLASS. ‘ . 
oon Pacific.... Log ae 27 3 iy 
ive 20en eee @ UZ ° 
Aiimore & Ohio... 105 6% 5.7% 11 yrs. 
(hes. & Ohio........ 81 5% 6.2% 11 yrs. 
Kan, City So., pid. . 65 4% 6.2% 4 yrs. 
Invt y,Kan.T.pid.... 62 4% 6.5% 5 yrs. 
Yield THIRD aan Price Ae i ad i: 1910 
F ony. pid........ : 
matinee... 2 8 24 
- 5.85 J.8. Rubber, com. . 34 57 27 
5.08 Westinghouse, com. 66 90 49} 
48 
by M4 THE PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND “Certainty is what a man seeks in everything.” 
He SILVER 
6.18 bis 194 
$8 J The preliminary report for 1910, of George The man who buys a model 10 visible 
BE. Roberts, Director of the Mint, contains 
. ‘a tables of the world’s production of gold and 
5.00 dlver. The amount of gold produced in this @ cy 
5.6 country by States, as compared with the pro- em ington i ypewriter 
a duction last year, is given as follows: 
5.42 Final, Preliminary 
3.77 State or Territor 1909 1910 ° ; 
ta... ...... $20,200 $29,416 buys absolute certainty: a certainty of 
| 5.67 Aluska........--s....... 20,339,600 — 16,987,990 . 
| | | SS ae eos 
= Paes ee ,703, ,146, 
OER | ibe coc Zsie.e00 vane satisfaction guaranteed by the greatest 
‘33 ; 25,488 
= a typewriter makers in the world. 
5.33 3,750,100 "3,465,364 
4.88 ; 16,386,200 17,941,643 
- 4.93 Mepalampshire......... ..-..c0see 599 ‘ 
. aaa ee a 
, 5.08 MEE. .c.0..000005.-5-  SOROO8 631, em on ewriter _ompan 
3.85 Pennsylvania .......... 6,200 eri: YP ed) P Y 
5.18 Plippine Islands... 247,600 90,357 (Incorporat 
7 me to Rico............6- ‘013 
cls ARC aR ES 11,16 ew York and ryw 
Carolina ......... ae oe 31560 q 8 a seat ad 
a a hickma ices " J »183,070 
Inv. 47 = Z 
nv. 
Yield. 4,243,907 
6.38 55 
, 6.45 711,359 : ae 
5.98 13:990 Mark **T have found that one can do without principles, but 
831 ee er nee ee 299/225 . «not without the Standard Dictionary.”’ 
. 6.72 
37 I Sar6) tc winks Soniecate 99,673,400 T Ww : : H 
| He seiieianl ain For a brief time we will present our new $6.00 Atlas 
6.13 Bradstreet’s, commenting on this tabl Me ; i 
6.83  gegahead Ph sins _ gh : es said: of the World free to each subscriber for the special 
. 6.42 eae eh a rice editi icti 
7. i aoa takes the first position as a gold , edition of the Suundacd Dictionary: 
. producer, replacin: i ssi De +48 : 
Be os — 5 en ap ag ga This limited edition of the great unabridged Standard 
: 3.58 SG Waplays 0 tether shetp fallin hee Dictionary has just been issued in rich full leather 
8.45 Which is attributed to less favorable results binding. Each cop Ae elegantly finished and abso- 
68 attending the workings of the Nome district.” lutely complete, and includes all the latest terms, such 
343 © Aother table in Mr. Roberts’ preliminary as biplane, mimeography, rural delivery, etc., etc., not 
) Le report gives the total gold production in found in any other dictionary. 
1910 for this country, Africa, and Australia, ‘ 
6.40 ad along with it the totals for the same The Free Atlas includes 124 pages of large 
+ what ari - pag ge, new, 
pris. ilo, ries for each year back to 1894, as colored maps, beautiful as tho hand-painted, 16 pages 
ee ‘ WS: peti —— eye and a 100-page Gazetteer, 
| ears United States Africa _ Australi which has been called “the world i -tone.”’ 
nese |. $96055 200 $178,000.00 $65,602,600 sepia 
i hes. 99,673, ,988,600 71,007,900 , 
ing, 1908..°'° 94'560'000  166'520'000 73'327'000 Send us your name and address and we will for- 
s and 1907..... 90,437,700 160,072,000 76,906,000 oe : 
rience mess: 94374,000 104'361,000 83,406,000 ward you an illustrated prospectus, a sample two-page 
: ime: 77 88:180.000 116,695,000 85,926,000 map, and the terms of our special Dictionary and free 
which} 403--.- 73,591,000 67,998,000 89,210,000 Atlas offer. 
fae img:::: 80,000,000 39,023,000 81,578,000 
jected (4 M0... FoN7L000 —_Sera'000  Fs's8'000 Funk & W 
ioe J GSES BOS ee Se ee 
as ine | {iZ---- 57,363,000 58,558,000 52,665,000 44-60 E. 23d St., New York 
aoa ig’ 58,088,000 45,185,009 44,407,000 
iggy: 48,610,000 44,798,000 44,554,000 
safe”; +++++ 39,500,000 41,760,000 40,271,000 
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Pacifie Northwest 
Information, 
Views &Illustrations 


Free 


F you are interested in Oregon and 
I the Pacific Northwest we want your 
name and address. We want to see 
to it that you receive correct and im- 
artial information regarding the dif- 
erent sections of the Pacific North- 
west. The information will help you 
to decide upon the town or section you 
would prefer to come to. Over 170 de- 
velopment organizations in the Pacific 
Northwest are banded together under 
the names of The Oregon Development 
League, The Southwest Washington 
Development Association and The 
League of Southern Idaho Commercial 
Clubs. Information is gathered b 
these clubs and forwarded to you. Sen 
your name and address at once to 


Information Director 
Portland Commercial Club 


Portland, Oregon 
See 





COCGATES 


& RIBBON == 
DENTAL *CREAM 


LIES FLAT 














OUT A ON THE 
RIBBON Sr BRUSH 
42 Inches 
of Cream 
In Trial Tube 


Sent for 4 Cents 
Used twice a day will last three weeks 
DELICIOUS—ANTISEPTIC 

COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. Y, 199 FultonSt., 
New York 








THE LITERARY DIGEST 
CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


January 14.—Portuguese railway strikers accept 
the concession made by their employers and re- 
turn to work. 


soneaty 17.—A sixteen-hour fight between rebels 
and Mexican troops is reported from Corome, 
Chihuahua. 


January 17.—Twenty-seven members of the crew 
are rescued from the German sub-marine U3, 
which is sunk in the harbor of Kiel. Three 
others die of suffocation. 

In the French Chamber of Deputies, Premier 
Briand is shot at by a madman. Director of 
Public Relief Mirman is wounded. 


Colonel Gara, Minister of War in Paraguay, 
forces President Conda to resign and puts him- 
self at the head of the government. 

A convention of peace is signed and the troops 
will be withdrawn from the frontier of San 
Domingo and Haiti. 


January 18.—In Tokyo 23 men and one woman 
are sentenced to death for conspiracy to kill 
the Crown Prince and imperial officers. The 
Mikado later commutes the sentence of twelve 
to imprisonment for life. 


Sir Francis Galton, explorer, author, and psy- 
chologist, dies in London. , 


Domestic 
WASHINGTON 


January 17.—The Monetary Commission makes 
‘ public the plan of Senator Aldrich for making 
ank reserves more available in times of stress 
and providing for a more elastic currency 
through a federation of national banks to be 
known as the ‘‘ National Reserve Association.” 
'The Standard Oil case is closed and argument on 
the ene Tax begins before the Supreme 
urt. 


January 19.—At a caucus of Democratic members 
of the next House of Representatives, Champ 
Clark is ‘chosen Speaker, and the majority 
members of the Ways and Means Committee 
are selected with Oscar Underwood of Alabama 
as Chairman. Power to appoint committees is 
given to the Ways and Means Committee. 


GENERAL 


January 14.—The United States battleship Ar- 
kansas is launched at Camden, N. J. 


January 15.—A statement signed by a number of 
prominent men and women giving six argu- 
ments against fortifying the Panama Canal is 
given out from Boston. 

It is announced that the exports of iron and sieel 
manufactures for 1910 aggregated $200,000,000, 
a record figure, forming one-fourth of the total 
manufactures exported. 


Three negroes are lynched at Shelbyville, Ky. 


January 17.—Eight men are killed by an explosion 
on the battleship Delaware. 

The Democratic rally at Baltimore is addrest by 
Governor Harmon, Champ Clark, Senator 
Bailey of Texas, and ex-Senator Blackburn, of 
Kentucky 


The following United States Senators are elected 
by the Legislatures of their respective States: 


Connecticut....... George P. McLean (Rep. 
BERNINI, . s:500.0004% Charles F. Johnson (Dem. 
Michigan........ Charles J. Townsend (Rep. 
Missouri........ ..James A. Reed (Dem. 






Nebraska....... ..G. M. Hitchcock (Dem. 
North Dakota......... A. J. Gronna (Rep.) 


January 18.—William Paret, Protestant Episco- 
pal Bishop of Maryland, dies in Baltimore. 
The following United States Senators are elected: 


Were tree John W. Kern (Dem.) 
Massachusetts.......... H. C. Lodge (Rep.) 
Rhode Island...... Henry F. Lippitt (Rep.) 
Washington........ Miles Poindexter (Rep.) 


January 19.—Paul Morton, president of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society, formerly Secretary 
of the Navy, dies in New York. 
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Fsterbrook 
Steel Pens 


250 Styles 


Every Ester- 
brook pen is sure 
to give satisfac. 
tion. 

A style for every 
writer. 

OTE Naam -ate-tectie 
teed by a half-cen- 
tury’s reputation 

At all stationers 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co 
26 John St., New York 


Werks Camden. N J 











HISTORY MADE VISIBLE TO THE 





Professional and Busy Man. 





The Complete Story of Our Country from Columbus to Taft: Its Discovery, 
Settlement, Consolidation, Territorial, Political and E: ic Devel t 


A MARVELOUS ARRAY OF HISTORIC INFORMATION PRESENTED IN 
ONE VIEW THROUGH A BEAUTIFULLY COLORED CHART 
Accompanied by a book of Text, indispensable to the Teacher, Preacher, Student, 


You ought to know all about it, so send us a postal for full particulars, 
WINDSOR PUBLISHING COMPANY 








re 
Savings or 





Entrusted to the care of this Company— 
Are absolutely safe—secured by first mortgages 
on improved real estate deposited in trust in one 
of Baltimore’s strongest ‘Trust Companies. 


on demand at any time, without notice. 


annum is paid for every day the money remains 
in our care. 


the mailing of checks for either interest or with 


Do you know of any other investment for 
your money that offers such liberal interest— 
such ample security—and that allows you to with 
draw your money at any time without notice? 


Write to-day for the booklet. 


The Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Co. 


1045 Calvert Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 





CERTIFICATES 


As the Secured Certificates issued 
by this company yield 6% per E 
annum net—being tax free—the in- 
come therefrom is from 50% to 
100% greater than from taxable 
securities. They are independently FF 
secured by First Mortgages on im- 
proved real estate, the mortgage 
accompanies each Certificate. Their 
safety is also assured by the Capital 
and Surplus of this institution. 

Write for booklet “F.” 


Capital and Surplus $400,000.00 


SALT LAKE SECURITY 
&-TRUST COMPANY 


:: SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH:: 
FE.MCGURRIN, PRES. EST. 1886 








225 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 








Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 


Surplus Funds 


Are always available—May be withdrawn 


Earn a high rate of interest—5 per cent per: 


This Company has been in business sixteen ears 
and in all that time there has never been a day’sdelayin , 
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Travel and Resort Directory 








Travel 7 Resort Directory 











TOURS 


limited Parties Personally Escorted 
Over thirty years of American man- 
aged tours for Americans. 


Japan 
The Che — Tour leaves 
San Francisco Feb. 28th for Japan, 
China, Korea and directly home, 
or continuing via Trans-Siberian 
Route to Berlin and home. 














Europe—— 
First European Tours leave New 
York Mar. 8 and April 8 for the 
Siiterrancan, Italy and Italian 
lakes, Switzerland, the Alps, Ger- 
many and other European points. 











Panama—— 
land the West Indies. Leave New 
York Feb. 4 1O15,10, 17,24 and later. 
12 tours including Cuba Jamaica, 
and the islands o the Caribbean. 














Which Booklet may we send you? 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


906 Washington St., Boston ; 225 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y.; Oliver Building, Pittsburg ; 
1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


The Pilgrim Tours 


Twen Svips | to Europe 
Moderate Cost 











7.000 TONS. 


Leaving GENOA A APRIL 
TG FROM 


MEW YORK-APR.1S) 


3 
Travelers’ checks good 
all over the worid 


Write for 


EVER PLANNED, WITHIN LESS THAN 
10° OF THE NORTH POLE 















iit ecrreeamagl 
Q/ SS. GROSSER f 
Ks ‘Lewing BREMEN JULY 18. 
75. AND ue 
pee... to BREMEN AUG.16 





ae GERMAN LISYD 


OELRICHS & CO. Gen. Agts. 
ROADWAY, WN 


















European Tours 


Attractive all expense Tours under 
escort and independent. 

Early Mediterranean Tour Feb. 4, 
$340. Send for free copy of our 
travel magazine, “Big and Little 
Journeys,” containing complete 
itineraries of 25 different tours. 


BEEKMAN TOURIST CO. 


338 Washington St., Boston 




















Especially attractive trips Mar. 
B April 8, 29, and later to the 


Mediterranean 


Coronation, Norway, 


Sweden, British Isles 
AND ALL EUROPEAN POINTS 
Booklets ready from 
The Pilgrim Tours 
Old South Church Building, Boston 


or any office of the 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 
Agents of the Pilgrim Tours 2 5 











* 

Princess Hotel, Bermuda 
THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 
Now Open. Accommodates 400. Out-door 
life all winter. Beautiful drives, saddle rid- 

ing, tennis, golf, yachting, sea bathing. 
FINE NEW SWIMMING POOL. 
Only two days from New York by fast 
luxurious steamers, sailing twice a week. 
HOWE & TWOROGER, Mers. 
Hamilton Bermuda 


University Travel- Study Club 
Spring Cultural Tour, March 29. 
Spring Oriental Tour, March 18. 
Best-of-Europe Tour, June 14-24. 
Coronation Tour, June 5 
Dr. A. C. FLICK, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


TRAVEL WITH 




















HAVANA 


Semi-weekly sailings from New 
York. New, large steamers 


Write for booklet and schedules 


New York & Cuba Mail Steamship Co. 
Pier 14, East River, New York 


MOTORING IN EUROPE 
All About It. 
H. W. Dunning & Company 
{02 Congregational House Boston, Mass. 


LTHOUSE’S ronicx TOURS 


High Grade and Inclusive Tours to the Mediter= 

including the Orient. Also Tours to North- 
mE with British Isles and Scandinavia. 
the World.’”’ Strictly First Class. 
Comprehensive Itineraries. Exclusive Features. 
N6 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


THE BEST of EUROPE 3'.%4% 











The Bess of E the Best Way. 
cucen & e Pgh ay. 
2 Mass. 





H. 
102 Senatrentiinal House 
Tothose who 


FREE TOUR TO EUROPE, Zo'sosswte 


EIGHT friends to join one of my tours a fe 
ticket will be given. Apply to EDW 
JONES, 462 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, NY 


TO EUROPE IN 1911 
10 TOURS UNDER ESCORT 


Itineraries sent on request 
Special inducements to organizers 
MARSTERS TOURS 
248 Washington St., Boston $1 W. 30th St., New York 


The Grinnell Tours to Europe 


, For :presmectas giving detailed informa- 
tion address 


Professor CHARLES N. SMILEY 
Grinnell College Grinnell, Iowa 
UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


2,000 half-tone reproductions of 
the World's i 











ogue. 3 
Travel, "3 Trinity ~ Pi. .» Boston. 





QS South dmerica ; 


cond OS Davwana 


as 


e aap | hee Lines splendid 
twin-Screw, F, 5. MEW YORK 10.800 Tons 


Isthmus. 





Sails March 4, 31 Days, Costing $150 & up 


Leaves in Winter, Returns in Spring 
Visiting the principal islands and the Pan- 
ama Canal, including over two days on the 
Every up-to-date facility including 
Electric Fans in all Rooms, Launches, Swim- 


ming Pool, Dark Room, String Orchestra, etc. 
trips across the Isthmus, across Cuba and elsewhere. 


Side 


Send for Program 


PLEASURE ¢ CRUISE DEPARTMENT, 9 Broadway, New York 


Offices and agencies everywhere 








"FeazS GPOERIENT 


Special facilities offered to private 
persons for independent travel on the 


NILE 


Rates, booklet on request. 


TABET’S TOURS COMPANY 
389 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Cairo Office: Opposite the Savoy Hotel 


Italy to Holland April 29. Mediter- 


ranean Route. De- 
lightful Itinerary of over four months. Ex- 
panes leadership. $1200. Address Mrs. 

L. C. Ware, ao Newbut St., Boston, Mass. 


Jn GOlven Paths, Year of Ur 


Success. 
You will surely be pleased if you go abroad 
with one of our spring or summer parties in 




















l. Exp m- 
hip, Arr t ieee 
prefer to travel independently. PANTLIND 


FOREIGN TOURS, 612 Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 
‘* Everybody Satisfied” 
DA Vi DSON'* sr OUR y 
to 
Europe $215 Up 
6102 Penn Ave. 








Select 9000 


Pittsburgh, Pa, 
mile summer 
urd te tours. Per- 
sonal escort; 
wide choice of routes; eleven —— experience; 
highest testimonials. Apply ato 





THE TEMPLE TOURS, 3 Reaconst., Meatees, Maen: 
days, June 10, Azores—Madeira—Gibral- 
tar—Algiers—Europe (Vienna, Berlin), 


100 Short tour same ship. Later tours. 


12 years of best tours at lowest rates. 
W. A. JOHNSON, 917 Madison Ave., Baltimore 





PILGRIMAGES 
For Music Lovers, Book Lovers, Bible 
Lovers, Social Workers, Lovers of Old Ro- 
iene of History and Art. Moderate Price. 
H. W. DUNNING & CO. 
102 Congregational House, BOSTON, MASS. 


BAXTER’S} 
TOURS speci Autumnal tur to Greece 


Turkey. Palestine and Egypt. Write for particulars. 
BAXTER’S TOURS, Sinton Hotel, Cincinnati,O. 

to Europe or in 
Free Trip x am will be given 


at any tne ‘0. aC organizer of a party of eight. 





AttractiveTours to Europe. Strict- 
ly first-class. Reasonable rates. 








Parties: Auto ited a ; June 
ings. A trip worth while. 
r W. VAN DEUSEN, 542 W. 124th 8t., N. Y. 


Eulopean Travelers Should Include 


SWITZERLAND 
®thatcoming tour. Let us tell you why 
mdhow to see the most unique and inter- 
esting entry in the old world. No fees. 
fipert cheat information and booklets free. 

tal for our Travel Letter No. ll. 





“Wise FEDERAL RAILROAD 
1 Fifth Ave, New York City 


Robson's Old World Tours 


First party will sail Feb. 22 by White Star Liner 
**Cedric,”’ for Spain, Morocco, Sicily,Italy, The Ri- 
viera, Paris, London. Second tour sails July 8rd. 
Both tours exclusively first class, and both are con- 
ducted personally by Mrs. Robson. Itineraries ee 
request. Mrs. Edward A. Robson, Yonkers, N. 


12th YEAR IN THE ORIENT 


Select Party, February 18, under Prof. John 
H. Huddilston, Ph.D., University of Maine. 








H. W. DUNNING & CO. 
102 Congregational House on, Mass. 





OCK’S TOURS, 1187 Dean 
seer aces oy 
yours To E VUROPE 


$158 and upward. Send for Illustrated Booklet. 
GRISWOLD, 191 Orange St., New Haven, Ct, 


THE CHAUTAUQUA TOURS 


APPLETON WISCONSIN 
BEST TO ORIENT EUROPE NORWAY 




























TOURS.:: ORIENT 


44th Annual Series of Tours de Luxe to 
Egypt, the Nile, Holy Land, Turkey, 
Greece, ete., leave Feb. 4, 18, March 11. 
The most comprehensive pleasure tours 
through the East ever organized. 
EUR OP Tours de Luxe and Vacation 
Tours for 1911. Many visit 
London for Coronation of KING 


GEORGE V. 
and Round the 


JAPAN, CHINA World via Man- 


churia, Siberia and Russia, Feb. 1 
March 8, April 5, 18. 


THOS. cook & SON 
206 Broadway, 264 th Ave., N. 
Boston, wom tbat Chics, A se 
Francisco, Montreal, Toronto, etc. 


Cook’s Travellers’ Cheques are 
Good All Over the World. 


HAWAII 


A special cruise visiting Honolulu and 
Kilauea, the greatest volcano in the world. 
Sailing from San Francisco March 18, 1911. 


JAPAN 


Two parties sailing in March, 1911. Special 
arrangements for private tours at any time. 


Around the World 


cevernl parties eastward and westward in 
911. 


H. W. DUNNING & CO. 
4B Beacon St., Boston, Mass.; 789B Market St., 
San Francisco ; 553B So. Spring St., Los Angeles 


University Travel 


Of all Arts, Travel is the one best rewarded, 
east own, most travestied. Getting 
about is not difficult, but “‘ getting about” 
is not travel. Let us tell you our methods. 

TOURS IN WINTER, SPRING, SUMMER 
TO THE ORIENT AND EUROPE 
We own and operate the yacht ATHENA in 
Greece. Tell us when you can sail; where 
you would go. We will send you illustrated 
announcements. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 

19 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 



























EUROPE Best Way to Travel The 
and Orient at Moderate Cost. ( IDEAL 
——== §=Send for Booklet Way 





J. P.Graham, Ideal Tours Box 1055-D,Pittsburg 


COLVER TOURS 


CAWAY - FROM Re TOY 


SOUTH AMERICA 


January 28th. (This bing A includes Cuba.) 
A later sailing February 4th 


JAPAN and CHINA 
February 15th. Later sailings March 8th, 
March 21st. Extension to Trans-Siberia. 
ROUND the WORLD 1911- 1912 

Small parties, Luxurious arrangements. 
Send for announcements. 
THE COLLVEB TOURS 








19 Trinity Place Boston, Mass. 
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THE ". 
WEST INDIES 


The Spanish Main, Panama Canal and Bermuda 


By the new twin-screw S.S. “*MOLTKE”? (12,500 tons), 
largest steamer going to the West Indies this winter. 


Leaving New York February 25th, 1911, fora cruise of 28 days’ duration, and March 28th for a Spring Cruise 
Places visited: Havana (Cuba), San Juan (Porto Rico), Kingston (Jamaica), Colon 
(Panama Canal), La Guayra (Venezuela), Puerto Cabello, Port of Spain (Trinidad), La Brea Point, 
. Pierre, St. Thomas aad Bermuda. 


of 16 days’ duration. 


Bridgetown (Barbadoes), Fort de France (Martinique), St 
$85 and $150 and up. 


JAMAICA The Caribbean and the Panama Canal. 
Direct service to Cuba by the luxurious twin-screw. 11,000 
ship in the Cuban trade. Also by the S.S. ‘AL’ 


delightful Sea Trip. Ample time for sight-seeing. 


AROUND THE WORLD By the new transatlantic liner ‘*CLEVELAND,” 

17,000 tons, two cruises leaving New York (first eruise) 
November Ist, 1911, for Madeira, Gibraltar, Naples, Port Said, Suez, Bombay, Colombo, Calcutta (Diamond Har- 
bor), Rangoon, Singapore, Batavia, Manila, Hongkong, Nagasaki, Kobe, Yokohama, 
Honolulu and San Francisco, and from San Franeiseo (second cruise) February 
Duration 110 days, 8650 up- 


th, 1912, in reversed order of the first cruise. 
ward, including all necessary expenses aboard and ashore. 


Send for further particulars, 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
41-45 Broadway, New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, 

Chicago, St. Lonis, San Francisco 





By the superb ** PRINZ? and other 
steamers of the Atlas Serviee of the Hamburg-American Line, sailing Weekly to 
Cuba, Jamaica. Hayti, Panama, South and Central America—Cruises of from 23 to 25 days’ duration, includ- 
ing berth, meals and stop-over privilege in either Jamaica or Cuba. 
ton S.S. ‘* HAM 
TAL”? and “ALLEGHANY ” carrying only second- 
class passengers in cabin. A tem-day tour including 4 days’ hotel accommodations, $102. Short 





$135 and $140. 
BURG.” Largest steam- 
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3 Cruises de Luxe 


By the Magnificent New 


S.S. “AVON” 


Twin-Screw (11,073 tons) 
The largest, finest, fastest steamer specially con- 
structed for service in the Tropics, cruising 
to the West Indies this winter. 


SAILING FROM NEW YORK 
JAN. 21 (27 Days) $140 and up 


FEB. 18 (32 Days) $150 and up 
MAR. 25 (19 Days) $85 and up 
BERMUDA—CUBA 


Tours to Bermuda, also to Cuba, including 
Havana, Santiago, etc. 

Jamaica, Panama Canal, Colombia, Etc. 
Circular Tour of 24 days, New York back to 
New York, using Steamer as Hotel, $125. 

SANDERSON & SON, 21-24 State St.,N.Y. 

149 La Salle Street, Chicago 
W. Hi. EAVES, N. E. P. A., 200 Washington St., Boston 








The most notable event of the year 
will be the 


Coronation of 
|England’s King 


The historic pageants and ceremonials 
will be unparalleled in interest; and 
the speediest, most fitting way for the 
American traveller to reach the Eng- 
lish Shores is by 


“THE ROYAL LINE" 


of the Canadian Northern Steamships, Limited. 


Nothing in the whole range of travel is 
equal to the trip down the St. Lawrence 
from Montreal to the Atlantic Ocean, nor 
has there ever been at the disposal of the 
traveller to and from the Old World the 
speed and luxury afforded by the “ Royal 
George” and “Royal Edward” of the 
Canadian Northern Steamships, Limited. 

The “Royal Line” steamships land at 
Bristol, only a two hours’ run from London, 
and delightful headquarters for trips to most 
of the historical beauty spots of England. 


| 
| 
| 
|| SPECIAL CORONATION SAILINGS 
| Montreal-Quebec to Bristol 
For dates of sailings, rates, and further particulars apply to : 
F. A. YOUNG, General Agent, 107 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
J. H. MacKINNON, General Agent, 4th and Jackson Sts., 
St. Paul, Minn. 
R. H. BELL, General Agent, Oliver Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 
WM. PHILLIPS, Acting Traffic Mgr., Toronto, Canada. 
GUY TOMBS, A.G.F. & P.A., Montreal, Canada.¢ 
K. W. Kempf, Seneral South Western Passenger Agent, 
9th and Pine Sts , St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER'S EASY 
CH. - 





eae ee Se ae 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictoonry Goat 
sulted as arbiter. 





“A.J. J.,” Pittsburg, Pa.- -y State which 
form of the verb is correct in4he following sentence; 
“A reaction can be carried to completion when 
one of the products which, » } or are) formed in th 
reaction can be made to pass off.’” 


_The number of the verb in constructions of th 
kind is determined by the antecedent of the relatiy 
pronoun. ‘‘Products” is here the antecedent of 
the relative ‘‘which,’’ and the plural form of th 

verb should therefore be used. 


“S. R. V.,” Cincinnati, O..—'‘ Kindly discrimin: 
between ‘search’ and ‘research’ when use 
nouns.” 


The idea of diligent investigation or ingr 
common to both these ternis, but the purpe 
which the investigation is made is the feature y, 
differentiates between the tivo; a search is the a. 
especially of looking for something lost, stolen, con- 
cealed, or known or believed to exist, tho not ap 
parent; research is made especially for the purpose 
of adding to human knowledge. 


“C. T. S.,” Idaho Falls, Ida.—‘‘Is the follow’ 
arrangement of adjectives permissible: ‘This r 
markable river system includes five of the larp 
eight fresh-water lakes in the world’ ?” 


It is a general rule in granimar that the adjectiv- 
most closely modifying the noun should be placed 
nearest to it, and that limiting adjectives should 
precede those that qualify.» The correct a 4 

ment in the sentence submitted would then he 
‘the eight largest fresh-waterkes,”” 


“L. J. L.,’’ New Orleans, La.—‘‘ Please state wi: 
the period is used after the Roman numerals, as 
the sentence, ‘Francis II., Charles [X., and Hey. 
III., three sons of Catherine de Medici, sat upon 
throne of France.’”’ 


The Roman characters here represent the ordina! 
numeral adjectives, second, ninth, and third, 
this capacity are abbreviations —s the period. 
In other uses, as on the face of a clock, for instance, 
they represent the actual figures one, two, three, 
and so on, and no period is then required. 


“KE. P. V.,”’ Oradell, N. J.—‘‘In closing a business 
letter with the words ‘Yours truly,’ is it proper 
to place a comma after this phrase?” 


Rhetorics state that a comma is properly placed 
=~ this form of subscription at the close of a 
etter. . 


“C. M. L.,” New York, N. Y.—'‘‘ Kindly explain 
the distinction between the words ‘bi-annually 
and ‘bi-monthly.’ The varied meanings of. tie 
prefix bi- are confusing when applied to periods oi 


time.’ 

The Latin prefix bi (bis) has for its meaning 
“‘twice” or “double,” as applied to the length of 
time exprest by such a compoi ~” as “bi-monthly,” 
occurring every twomonths. 71...i3 was the principal 
meaning of the prefix; but it later came to be syn- 
onymous with ‘‘semi,” in the sense of occurring twice 
in the specified time, as, ‘‘bi-annually, occurring 
twice a year.” Inthe first instance the period of time 
is doubled; in the second, it is reduced one-half. 
The use of the prefix ‘‘semi” in the latter instance 
would eliminate all doubt as to the true meaning of 
the compound term. 























Glassified Columns 








Classified Columns 








HELP WANTED 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 








: PATENTS 
WANTED —Railway Mail Clerks. City 
Carriers; Post Office; Customs; Internal 
Revenue Employees. Average salary $1100. 
Send for schedule of omg 3 examinations. 
Free coaching. Franklin Institute, Dep’t 
F-51, Rochester, N. Y. 





MAKE MONEY WRITING SHORT 
STORIES or for Newspapers. Pleasant 
work for you. Big pay. Send forfree book- 
let, tells how. UNITED PRESS SYNDI- 
CATE, San Francisco, California. 





LEARN to write advertisements by Mail. 


TURNED. Send sketch for free report as to 
patentability. an » i 
TO INVENT, with valuable List of Inven- 
tions wanted, sent free. 
DOLLARS offered for one invention; $16,000 

|forothers. Patents secured by usadvertised 

free in World’s Progress; sample free. 

Victor J. Evans & Co. 

PATENTS IN CASH DEMAND 
For valuable pamphlets, and facts about 
large sums of money offered 
ventions: prizes, rewards, etc., send 8 cents 
postage to Publishers Patent Sense, Dept. 63, | 

Barrister Building, Washington, D. C. 


SECURED OR FEE RE- 


REAL ESTATE 


SEEDS 











GUIDE BOOK 


with one 


ONE MILLION 


swimming pool; 


south of Jacksonville; 


Washington. half cash. 





FLORIDA WINTER HOME 
mile frontage, St. John’s river. 
Finely appointed 9 room house; artesian well; 
servants’ ) 
houses; with 250 acres. Twenty acres bearing 
orange grove and farm, irri 
depot 
For details address . 

Editor, Florida Review, Jacksonville, Fla. 


gated 
2 













A REMARKABLE OFFER OF HEN- 
DERSON’S SEEDS—Ponderosa Tomato, 
Scarlet Globe Radish, Big Boston Lettuce, 
Invincible Asters, Butterfly Pansies, Spencer 
Sweet Peas. On receipt of if Li —_ 
age, etc., we will mail our Hen 

tion consisting of one packet of each of above 
varieties all enclosed in a coupon o< 
which will be accepted as 25c on any 9 

$1.00 or over. In addition we will 


quarters; out- 


50 miles 


ted. 
miles. $12,000; 





‘or certain in- 





FOR WRITERS 


1911 catalogue, “‘ Everything for, the 
Garden,” the biggest and best we have 
issued. 


PETER HENDERSON AND 
COM 












You can positively earn $25 to $100 per week. 
Send for FREE prospectus. Page-Davis Co., 
Dept.31, Page Bldg., MichiganAve.,Chicago. 


EDUCATIONAL 


2 Books free 





PATENTS THAT PAY 


Proof of Fortunes in Patents” and 6l-p. 


: ‘*What and How to Invent— 


for marketing at lowest co 
Y. AU" 








WRITERS, AUTHORS. Send your books 
to usforestimate. We print, bind andarrange 


t. 
ORS’ EXCHANGE 









ANY 
35 and 37 Cortlandt St., New York City. 





PHOTOGRAPHY 








Guide. Special offer. Highest references. aq TH 
E. E. Vrooman, 806 F, Washington, D. C. | ‘Tribune Building New York 
MACHINERY | 





TEACHERS WANTED-—for best Southern 
institutions, fall term; oldest, largest, best 
Agency South. Twentieth Year, guaranteed 
service. Enroll now. SHERIDAN 
TEACHERS AGENCY, Atlanta, Georgia. 





RIFE AUTOMATIC HYDRAULICRAM | 
pumps water by water 
tion—no expense—2 feet fall elevates water 50 | papers and debates. | 
feet, etc. Guaranteed. Catalog free. criticism. | Stamps. ROB ‘shin 

| Rive Ram Co.,2197 Trinity Bldg., New York |” Bureau of Research, New Albany, Ind. | Expert Photo Finishing, 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST wher writing vw advertisers. 


wer—no. atten- | 


facts for speeches, club | 7c with order 
Articles, extracts — ne Kogee oe pene AB = Enlarging. Regular price: 





ENLARGEMENTS for Den Decorations: 
Special—Two 8 in. x 10 in. enlarecen for 
Expert Developing, ie 

JOHNSTO 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 








